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A FRIEND DESIRES A POSITION AS COM- 
panion or care-teker. Address No. 162 ,this Office. 


PRIVATE HOME AND EDUCATION FOR 
little girls among Friends. Bucks county. Address 
Z., Doylestown, Pa. 





WANTED.—INDEX TO VOL. 42, Frienps’ In- 
on TELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL. Address, this 
ce. 


R RENT.—ON FAVORABLE TERMS, A DE- 

sirable farm in Chester Co., in Friends’ neighbor- 
hood. For full particulars, address R. A. K., care of 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


see BOARD AT SOUTH.—IN THE BLUE 
Mountains at Hendersonville, N. C., eigh- 

teen ote! rom Asheville, ye = find a bracing climate 

free from the mountain _ A good nothern table. 

Kind treatment in a Friends family. No tuburculosis 

patients taken. 

Address MRS. C, E. SATTERTHWAIT. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired ina — family in Washington. Terms, 

for transients a day. Address SARAH R. 

MATTHEWS ‘acd SIST RS, 1920 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accomm with rooms and in a 
Friends’ family. One _ from street cars passing 

railrcad apie, itol blic buildings. Terms, 
1.50 a day. PRI ND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. : Sede, D.C. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 CenTRAL Ave., 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


Ocean Crrty, N. J. 
Home comforts. 


EOLA COTTAGE, 

ORLANDO, FLORIDA, 
is now for guests. Address, H.T. PAUL, Box 748, 
ORLA ANDO, 


LORIDA. 
‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren act tue rear 
Oczan Env Tennesszz Avs. 


Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Special winter rates. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


‘THE PENNHURST,  Booxter Maren. 
Micnican Avenus, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 


H. C. BODEN and CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR NEW OPTICAL STORE 


1302 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. B. COCK, seer ares, 
———_—_—_————— N.. E. Cor. Broad and 


Telephone 3-50-53 D. Chestnut Sts. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, } ; 
Rheddecen: 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS, BuILpERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 


Charles W Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


Publisher's Department. 


Photos of Friends’ Meeting-Houses. 
W. H. RICHARDSON, Norristown, Pa., a skillful 
and intelligent master of the art of photography, 
has been giving special attention to old houses, 
and historical places in Montgomery county, and 
has an interesting collection of his results. He 
has photos of a number of Friends’ meeting- 
houses, among them being Gwynedd (the best 
we have yet seen), Plymonth, Norristown, and 
others. He has made an attractive set of mailing 
cards, with the meeting-house pictures on them. 

An Alabama Enterprise. 

W. E. BENSON, of the Kowaliga School, in 
Elmore county, Alabama, who will be remem- 
bered by those who attended his illustrated 
address in the lecture-room of Friends’ Central 
School in 1899 (at the time of Yearly Meeting), 
is in Philadelphia. His school work is going for- 
ward, and he is now endeavoring to increase its 
value and efficiency as a means of social and in- 
dustrial elevation for his people by organizing a 
company to utilize the timber lands, improve the 
agriculture, and established a model colony, in 
the neighborhood of Kowaliga. 

His plans are, we believe, wisely laid, and give 
promise of success. Some prominent business 
men in New York, and elsewhere, give him finan- 
cial support in the undertaking. The South is a 
great field for legitimate business enterprises. 

Club-Getters and their Lists. 
SOME copies of the paper are gift copies sent by 
one person toanother. In these cases, of course, 
we look to the sender for payment, and for in- 
struction, if desired to be discontinued. But ex- 
cepting these we keep all our accounts, individ- 
ually, with those who actually receive the paper. 
We do not look to club-getters for payment one 
year, on lists they forwarded the previous year ; 
if the subscription be not paid,we send bill to per- 
son who receives the paper. We regard the club- 
getters not as agents for us, but for the subscriber 
whose name and money they send. 
An Offer to New Households. 

WE will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for a 
year, free, to any married couple, married in the 
year Igor, according to the order of Friends, or 
“by Friends’ ceremony.”’ 

Notice of the marriage must be sent for pub- 
lication, and the manner of it, as above, stated. 


*,* Several important subjects in connection 
with the INTELLIG 
were referred to under the bending “* ; 


Department,” 


Publishe rs 
on page iii. of the cover, last week. 


*,* Will not every friend of the INTELLIGEN- 
CER keep his, or her, eyes open, always, 
new subscriber ? 


for a 
There are, every year, a good 
many losses by death from our list. We must 
fill up the vacancies. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a see, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 

OSEPH S.WALTON, ),.. 
NA W. SPEAKMAN, j ?rincipads. 
Circulars on application. 








Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pups or Born Sexss. 
Wear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 


attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLS. 





The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Ry aa Since 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
x7th. A successful School for nearly half a century. 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, and Art departments. 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year. 

For Catalogues address the Principal, 

F. P. BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
| 728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ea ents 
. {623 Walnut Street, iladelphia. 
OFFIcEs : Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 





Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established tin at bes North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 








11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 


may have had experience with careless | 


work, and in any event you will appre- 
ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate work, and as 
my customers remain with me from year 


to year I am satisfied that they get as | 


good attention as could be had elsewhere. 
My prices are reasonable 


If your watch needs regulating or setting bring it to 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WaATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 






cup of Coffee, excel- 
lent meals, daintily 
served in a quiet room. 
Table d’hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


% 
: 
; Y. F. A. Building, 


Good 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 
Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 


persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 


Phone Address, 





8 S. 15th Street, (4th door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





eet ADI : 
| Ellwood Heacock 
| UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


'No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY ; 


POPP OPP EPA IO OPP I INH? 





712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


Does LEATHERINE 


really make Shoes WATERPROOF ? 
Here is absolute proof that it does: 


MAuarFrFey, Pa., February 6, 1900. 
Imperial Leather Preserver Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN :—After giving ** Leatherine’’ a severe test 
by walking througn snow and slush for about twelve hours my feet 


remained perfectly dry. I can 


cheerfully recommend ** Leath- 


erine’’ not only as an absolute waterproofer of boots and shoes, 
but it keeps the leather soft and pliable and more durable. 


Yours truly, 


Ask your Grocer or Shoe Dealer for ‘‘ LEATHERINE.” 


(Signed) GUY E. COURATT, 


Treasurer Mahaffey Boro. 


If they do not keep it, 


send 25 cents for a package, postage paid, to 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 
212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
LI 
Houmitity and knowledge in poor clothes excel 
pride and ignorance in costly attire. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


From his ‘‘ Reflections and Maxims.”’ 


[CoRRECTION.—The word com/ortin last week’s Thought, 
should be confront. | ; 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NOBILITY. 
WuHoM call we noble, who should bear that name? 
Is it the man who does all deeds for fame? 
Or is it he whose heart responds with love 
To sense of duty and to God above ? 


Bethayres, Pa. L. Se J. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

From the Paper by Ellis W. Bacon, of Philadelphia, read at the 
General Meeting of Friends’ Associations, at Abington, Pa., Eleventh 
month 17. 

WHEN our Associations are so conducted as to stim- 
ulate our interests in the worth of our Society from 
an increased knowledge and appreciation of our his- 
tory, a fuller understanding of the morals and ethics 
upon which our Society is founded, and a more defi- 
nite and concise realization of the application of these 
to our present day, then we will be effective. We 
must recognize the truth in the statement of a pres- 
ent-day writer when he says, ‘“‘ Each forward step in 
physical science obliges us to contemplate the uni- 
verse from a somewhat altered point of view so that 
the mutual relations of its parts keep changing as an 
ever-shifting landscape. Time-honored creeds are 
losing their hold upon men; ancient symbols are 
shorn of their value; everything is called in question. 
The controversies of the day are not those of former 
times. It is no longer a struggle between abstruse 
dogmas of rival churches. Religion itself is called 
upon to show why it should claim our allegiance.” 
How is it with us? Are we adopting the meth- 
ods of our forefathers directly to our environment of 
this the twentieth century, or are we adopting the 
spirit which guided their actions? Consider the 
methods of the seventeenth and twentieth century 
environment ; they are most decidedly different, but 
the spirit which produced the strength and vigorous 
energy for right in the seventeenth has not changed. 
The founders of our Society knew and felt the import- 
ance of this spirit directly applied to their every-day 
life ; it became a part of them and had a predomi- 
nance in their every interest. Its power was felt not 
alone in the religious world, but extended to the gov- 


ernment, the State, the business world, even to the 
customs and manners of speech and living. When 
in our Association we study their lives, we do not 
find a meek and undecided set of individuals, but a 
vigorous strength which made itself most effective 
and at great cost to themselves. To-day we are 
glad and proud to acknowledge their worth, and live 
on contentedly in the heritage we have received. We 
can to-day consider many of the questions which 
they considered, and truthfully say that their impor- 
tance as testimonies has passed away. And why? 
Because our environment has changed the ideals 
which cost them so much to establish, and they have 
now become part of the every-day life which sur- 
rounds us. Our Associations afford one of the most 
effective means of stimulating a comparative study of 
the effectiveness of our Society as shown through its 
history and as we know it to-day. If our papers 
only mean to us the review of history and accom- 
plished achievements, without stimulating our inter- 
ests and enthusiasm of present-day issues, we are not 
doing effective work. We want to use our Associa- 
ciations as a means for arousing personal enthusiasm 
in the affairs most closely connected with our 
welfare. 

Let us look squarely at the situation as it faces 
us. Can we honestly and truthfully say that we are 
doing our work in a direct, business-like, active man- 
ner, endeavoring always to be guided by the spirit, 
but meeting the questions which confront us with the 
force, directness of speech, and with the same energy 
with which we are meeting the other issues of our 
daily lives? Do we bring the feeling of responsibil- 
ity of our individual part in them with as much 
energy ? Have we the enthusiasm of our own spirit 
in our meetings, or are we satisfied with some other 
individual’s enthusiasm? I do not wish to be mis- 
understood in giving too high an estimate of business 
energy at the cost of the conservatism of the spirit. 
Far from it; but Ido want to press my plea for 
the effectiveness of straightforward, business-like 
methods under the guidance of the same spirit which 
influenced the actions of our forefathers. Let us be 
guided by the spirit, but in the manner and to the 
questions of this day and hour in which we live. 
Turn to the history of the life of our greatest Pat- 
tern, and the first recorded speech of his strikes the 
very key-note of his life, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business?” As we follow the 
incidents of his life, we shall find in all cases the 
direct, straightforward, business-like manner in 
which he taught, and in which He metthe questions 
and circumstances as he found them, but always in 
the abundance of the spirit of truth and love. 

Let the business of our Associations be to stir up 
some of this personal enthusiasm of this spirit 
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always with the greatest tenderness for our meetings ; 
and, wherever and whenever we can, let us stand for 
an energetic, healthful, straightforward, business- 
like promotion of the individual responsibility of our 
lives to God, whether in the church, in the business 
world, in our homes, or in our Associations. Then 
shall we have set in motion a wave of life which 
should be permanent and far-reaching in its effective- 
ness. 


Papers and Avoresses at Chautauqua. 
XII. 
EDUCATION OUTSIDE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


BY CHARLES S. THOMAS, CENTRE COLLEGE, 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
( Concluded from last week.) 
Tue State, more designedly and elaborately than the 
family or the Church, has taken unto itself the office 
of guardian, and the schoo] has become its ward. 
However, it is not this direct work of formal educa- 
tion which I wish to discuss, but the indirect, the in- 
cidental help it offers to the cause of education. 

Perhaps the most valuable assistance is the print- 
ing and distribution of public documents—the ‘‘ Con- 
gressional Record,” reports from our State Depart- 
ment, the Smithsonian Institution, of our State ge- 
ologists, of the United States Treasury—it would take 
the time allotted for this paper merely to mention 
them all. Of paramount importance to the profess- 
ional educator are the reports of the Commissioner of 
Education, crowded as they are with valuable peda- 
gogical data. 

Then, too, our national and State governments are 
building and sustaining most magnificent libraries and 
museums. Ten minutes in our Congressional Li- 
brary is worth a trip to Washington City, and this 
suggests how much the State is doing in behalf of 
esthetics, particularly in architecture. Not our na- 
tional government merely, but our States, and even 
our counties, are erecting magnificent structures, 
which are a very distinct educative force in develop- 
ing conceptions of art. 

The State does not stop here ; it equips scientific 
expeditions, subsidizes inventive genius, and in a 
thousand ways furthers and fosters intellectual pro- 
gress. : 

Finally, I come to the last division of my paper, 
the part which social institutions—all the institutions 
outside the school, family, Church and State—play in 
this great scheme of education. With the growth of 
years civilized life has become varied and complex, 
and out of it all there have evolved many character- 
istic and persistent features, all clamoring for recog- 
nition in the list of educative forces. 

Within recent years there has been a rapid devel- 
opment of the club idea. The very foundation of the 
Chautauqua system—to which we bow in graceful ac- 
knowledgment for this charming place of meeting— 
may be taken as a highly developed type of the lit- 
erary club, which can no longer be ignored as a great 
educational agency outside the school. Everyone in 
this audience knows something of Chautauqua’s ex- 
tent, purpose, and worth, but the following para- 


graphs taken from the report of the Bureau of Edu- 


cation for 1894-95, will serve to emphasize the par- 
ticular phase to which I would direct special attention : 

“ Chautauqua goes to the people, when people 
cannot come to Chautauqua. Thousands of readers 
who are unable to spend the summer season at Chau- 
tauqua Lake pursue from year to year the prescribed 
courses of private reading. The simple facts are elo- 
quent. Since 1878, when the first class was organized, 
225,000 readers have joined. Every year 10,000 or 
more new readers are enrolled. There are at least 
1,000 local reading circles, miniature Chautauquas, 
where, year after year, systematic courses of private 
reading and class discussion are enthusiastically main- 
tained. . The State of New York alone has more than 
100 Chautauqua local unions. The wholesome, 
quickening influences of these little neighborhood 
circles of organized intelligence upon the surrounding 
communities are not overstated by the friends of the 
Chautauqua movement. 

“Not alone to neighborhood groups and to com- 
munities remote from Chautauqua does her uplifting 
power proceed, but also to isolated individuals and 
lonely toilers. Many a frontier cabin, southern plan- 
tation, ship on the seas, has felt the influence of the 
Chautauqua circle. Wherever there are earnest peo- 
ple who would make life more than dull routine or 
idle play, Chautauqua is ready to go with a definite 
plan of reading, with specified books, with hints and 
suggestions, with a monthly magazine, and other 
means of stimulus and aid. Individual readers may 
join, even though there be no ‘circle’ in the com- 
munity. 

“The strong hold which Chautauqua has upon 
individual students is indicated by the simple fact that 
in the exciting year of the Columbian Exposition more 
than 1,000 graduates of the four years’ course in the 
C. L. S. C. continued their private reading under 
Chautauqua direction along more special lines. Such 
graduate individual work goes on for years. 

“ It is a good thing for isolated students or slug- 
gish communities to have a well-managed course of 
prescribed reading. Any definite, well-considered 
plan is better than no plan. The main advantage of 
all school and college training comes from its 
methodic, regular character. There are doubtless 
many mistakes in the choice of teachers and text- 
books, but, in spite of mistakes and defective theories, 
the great process of human education is still going 
forward by courses of curricula far better than by 
spasmodic, jerky, capricious efforts. The same prin- 
ciples of method and continuity which guide all school 
and college training should be applied to higher 
popular education. In times past the Chautauqua 
counsellors may not always have discovered the best 
text-books, but they did what they could, and per- 
haps they understood their popular constituency far 
better than did some educational critics and would-be 
advisors, who, in satisfying their own high ideals, 
overshot the mark.” 

What is true of the Chautauqua Circle is true of 
thousands of literary clubs all over our country. 
Now, I have no sympathy with the woman who be- 
longs to a dozen such organizations, and, in fealty to 
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them, is willing to abandon the far more sacred work 
of the home, but I see no reason for decrying the 
system because it is over-indulged by unwise devotees. 
Left to ourselves, we are prone to select light and 
frothy pabulum ; under the inspiration of wiser com- 
peers we are encouraged to choose the sort of food 
that develops a robust mental brawn fitted for stern, 
tenacious tasks. 


Aside from the club, we have our lecture bureaus, 
which supply us with musical, literary, and scientific 
entertainments. In recent years there has been a 
rapid development of the university extension move- 
ment, which has been an important factor in arousing 
a desire for self-study. Toward the same end many 
of our magazines and daily papers have conducted 
departments in which some of our best known spe- 
cialists have directed the study of thousands of stu- 
dents, thus bringing to a large constituency some- 
thing of the same impulse derived from attendance at 
college. 


In enlarging our list we must not fail to paya 
passing tribute to the great educational force of ex- 
hibitions, such as is now in progress at Paris. This 
vast assembling of the works of men’s genius as 
manifested in art, science, and invention, the gathering 
together of the agricultural and commercial products 
of the world, the lavish display of the relics of past 
ages, the free exchange of scientific and literary 
thought—who would dare to question the advantage 
of all this, or estimate the extent of its influence ? 

And now, after all this has been said, I wish to 
qualify it by these concluding words. True educa- 
tion cannot be confined within any narrow limits ; it 
embraces our whole experience—the little transac- 
tions of each day, the converse within the home and 
in the world, travel, commerce, the reading of the 
daily paper, the lectures we hear, the concerts we 
attend, the letters we write—in short, anything that 
develops character and directs toward wisdom. Val- 
uable as all intellectual and zsthetic education may 
be, it is of trivial worth when unlinked from the affairs 
of heart and soul. I know of no sadder sight in this 
world than a young man of brilliant parts deliberately 
cloistering himself within the narrow confines of cold 
intellectuality. Seeking to find solace there, while 
oblivious to all the heart-throbbings and all the deep, 
trembling emotions that are without, he becomes a 
pitiable Faust, whose soul must await in sadness the 
stern summons of its great Mephistopheles, against 
whose predetermined mandate mere knowledge can 
not avail. Better, a thousand times better, be igno- 
rant of all literature and art, and know that in the 
lot apportioned you by a Divine Providence you have 
struggled in an honest endeavor to do some little 
good; to know that the sufferings of some little child 
have been alleviated by your hand; that some young 
man has, through your efforts, been encouraged to 
seek a loftier ideal; that the soul-tension of some 
mother has been loosened by a word softly spoken in 
wisdom and in love; that your voice has sounded the 
tocsin of Christian comfort in the abyss of the world’s 
deep woe. Conscious you may be of failure, but if 
you can believe, with Robert Browning, that it is 
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‘« Better to have failed in a high aim as I, 
Than vulgarly in the low aim succeed.”’ 
That 


‘‘ Mankind springs salvation by each hindrance interposed.”’ 
If you can accept the philosophy subtly suggested 
by that Chinese proverb which Robert Louis Steven- 
son quotes in ‘“‘ Yoshida Torajiro— 
‘«It is better to be a crystal and be broken 
Than to remain perfect like a tile upon the housetop.”’ 

If you can accept these comforts, you can in a spirit 
of calmness peacefully approach your twilight hour 
and hope to see your “ Pilot face to face’”’ when you 
have “‘ crossed the bar.” 


SIGNED ARTICLES. 
X. 
THE MOSCHELES PICTURES. 

Lonpon journals of recent date, interested in the 
peace cause, make reference to a notable series of 
pictures which have been exhibited at the studio of 
the artist in Chelsea. They have been called “ Pic- 
tures with a Purpose,” and perhaps this designation 
may be allowable, unless we choose to believe that 
nothing but beauty is needed in art, and that any 
purpose beyond the expression of beauty is not 
according to its true canons. 

In June of last year I met repeatedly at The 
Hague the artist who has painted these pictures, 
Felix Moscheles; afterward I met him again, at an 
evening meeting in London. He had been drawn 


to the quiet, clean, honest-appearing Dutch capital, 


as I had, by the assembling there of the International 
Congress, and his interest in its deliberations, like 
my own, was inspired by the desire for its success. 
It was a pleasure to meet and greet him once or 
oftener during each day of my stay there, exchang- 
ing a cheerful word of comradeship, an estimate 
based on rumors of the conference doings, or a sen- 
timent or opinion relating to the great subjects under 
consideration. 

It is a reason for believing that the world will 
ultimately achieve self-control, and work out its own 
salvation, that everywhere—if you look in the right 
place—there are to be found unselfish well-wishers 
of the human race, men and women whose first de- 
sire is for justice and kindness. If you should see 
and talk with Felix Moscheles, however briefly, you 
would perceive that here you had encountered one of 
these. He is a gentle, courteous, considerate man 
of the world, no longer young, who has endured 
much, yet hoped more. He was born in Germany, 
and has lived in London many years. When he was 
baptized, after the manner of his people, it was Felix 
Mendelssohn, the composer, dearly beloved by musi- 
cians, who was his godfather. Last year he (Mos- 
cheles) published his autobiography, a charming 
book. 

I think I met Moscheles the day I reached The 
Hague, being introduced to him by Dr. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, of Boston. The next day the doctor and 
I went down on the tram-car from The Hague to 
Scheveningen, the great seaside ‘‘resort’”’ of the Dutch 
capital. Though the season was summer, the day 
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was dark and gloomy, and after walking on the brick- 
paved beach a short time we turned into one of the 
large hotels to call on a French gentleman, M. 
Albert Taschard, who had rooms there. M. Tas- 
chard is an Alsatian by residence. He was born in 
the south of France; he served in the French Corps 
Legislatif before the disastrous war of 1870; he is 
a lively, earnest and devoted friend of international 
good will. He,too, was at The Hague to observe 
the Congress. He had asked the Doctor and myself 
to come down to Scheveningen and see him. 
““Come!”’ he said, in his animated Gallic way, ‘and 
drink a glass of wine with me!’’ My Boston friend 
gently explained that both of us abstained from wine. 
“O, well, then,” rejoined M. Taschard, with scarce- 
ly less warmth than before, “you shall come and 
drink a glass of mi/k with me!” 


So we came into the large room at the hotel 
which our French friend had for his parlor. Wide 
windows looked out on the sea. The fishing-boats 
were gathered in. Gray clouds were driven before 
theraw wind. The sea—the North Sea—was roll- 
ing in, in rapid billows, colored peculiarly,a grayish 
yellow I should say, by the sand just beneath them. 
It was a very curious “ effect,” as the painters say, 
and by the window there sat Moscheles, with his 
brushes and paints in his hand, busily making a 
sketch of it. The singular appearance of sea and 
sky had struck his attention—though he was well 
acquainted with ordinary aspects of the coast of Hol- 
land—and he was hastening to transfer it to canvas. 
When he had finished his sketch, tea had been 
ordered in by our host, and we quaffed together from 
the cups “that cheer but not inebriate,’’ as Cowper 
avers, andas our English friends every day conclu- 
sively prove. The tea took the place of the prom- 
ised milk and the proffered wine, and we spent a 
genial half hour discussing the great topics of the 
moment. 


Let me say now a few words after this long intro- 
duction concerning the Moscheles pictures. There 
are several of them, designed to represent actual in- 
cidents and conditions in present day life. One is a 
gray-haired woman, old, ill-clad, sitting against the 
railings of London’s Hyde Park, the autumn leaves 
gathered about her feet, ‘‘Somebody’s Grand- 
mother,” a suggestion of poverty and hopelessness un- 
deserved. Another is inscribed, “‘ In the Year of Our 
Lord 1892—Our Slaves,” and shows a file of poor and 
sad “‘ sandwich men,” plodding through the streets ; 
men employed simply to carry signs about—moving 
signboards. Another is a young mother, her chil- 
dren creeping on the floor, working wearily on 
clothes for the “‘ sweat shops.” Still another isa 
terrible war scene ; a bomb-shell has burst beside a 
cottage door ; the mother lies dead, with her living 
baby in her arms. But the most intense emotion 
of all is shown in the picture last painted, “In the 
Year of Our Lord 1900. Bethlehem stormed and 
captured!”’ It is a war scene, intended to offset and 
properly characterize a “war cartoon”’ which was 
popular in London a few months ago—the British 
lion proudly trampling on the dead bodies of the two 





Boer republics. “Across the bodies which sym- 
bolize the dead republics he has painted the broken 
cross. Near them lie a dead British soldier and a 
dying bugler boy. Through the smoke we see dimly 
a cannon surrounded by heaps of slain. The lurid 
red of distant fires is seen on the horizon; weird 
shadows are darkening round, and in the dimness the 
undulations of the veldt resemble the waves of a 
troubled sea. Above the central group waves the 
British flag, but through it, through the centre of St. 
George’s cross, looks down on all this scene of 
cruelty and suffering, the sorrowing face of Christ, 
full of reproach, yet pitying reproach.” 

These are the veteran’s expressions of his sad- 
dened feelings as the century closes. May they con- 
tribute somewhat to the betterment of human condi- 
tions in the century to come ! H. M. J. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 52.—TWELFTH MonrtH 30, 1900. 
GOD’S KNOWLEDGE. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Am I a God at hand, saith the Lord, and 
not a God afar off.—Jeremiah, xxiii., 23. 


Tuis chapter is advanced from its proper place in the 
series of the prophesies of Jeremiah. It belongs to 
the reign of Zedekiah, the last of the kings of Judah 
—the king who, after revolt from Babylon at the in- 
stigation of Egypt, and after the seige and capture of 
Jerusalem, was captured with a small band of follow- 
ers at Jericho, was blinded and carried into captivity. 
Later chapters (see Jer., xxv., I; xxvi., 1) return to 
the reign of Jehoiakim, the successor of Josiah. 

The prophecy of our lesson deals with the ap- 
proach of Nebuchadrezzar to the siege of Jerusalem 
(about 587 B.C.). The king appeals to Jeremiah to 
“inquire of the Lord for us peradventure 
the Lord will deal with us according to all his won- 
derous works, that he (Nebuchadrezzar) may go up 
from us.”” Doubtless the king had in mind the won- 
derful rescue of Jerusalem in the time of Isaiah, 
when the forces of Sennacherib were routed by a sud- 
den pestilence or by a sudden panic. But Jeremiah, 
unlike his predecessor in the prophetic office, has no 
word of encouragement to offer. The Lord Jehovah 
himself “ will fight against you with an outstretched 
hand and with a strong arm, even in anger and in 
fury, and in great wrath.” The king and his people 
shall be delivered into the hands of the Chaldeans 
and those who remain in the city shall be given over 
to pestilence. Moreover the prophet urges the people 
to desert to the enemy: ‘“ Thus saith the Lord: 
Behold, I set before you the way of life and the way 
of death. He that abideth in this city shall die by 
the sword, and by the famine, and by the pestilence ; 
but he that goeth out, and falleth away to the Chal- 
deans that besiege you, he shall live.”” It should be 
remembered that when Zedekiah was placed on the 
throne after the earlier revolt of his brother, he had 
taken oath to be faithful to his eastern masters and 
the intrigue with Egypt had been earnestly de- 
nounced and resisted by the prophet from the begin- 
ning. 
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There is one phase of this lesson which it would | future of nations, to see the tendencies of humanity 


seem profitable to consider at some length, viz.: the 
element of fatalism as implied by prediction. 

Most of us have heard arguments, more or less 
heated, as to whether the fore-knowledge of God, 
implied in predictions by his servants the prophets, 
does or does not imply foreordination. Since God 
knows what is to come to pass, is not the future fixed 
as unchangeably as the past, and is it not therefore 
useless for us to struggle with destiny ? Is not an 
apparent freedom of will a mere illusion? But in 
the first place, the apparent foreknowledge of the 
predictions of the prophets is always extremely gen- 
eral in its nature and the events predicted are condi- 
tioned on the continuance of stated conditions or on 
some definite change in those conditions. If ye per- 
sist in iniquity, evil will befall you, but ‘if that 
nation, concerning which I have spoken, turn from 
their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to 
do them.”” The assumed foreknowledge is no more 
than clear insight into moral laws of cause and effect. 
In most of the apparent exceptions, as in the latter 
half of Isaiah’s prophecies, in which the minute 
details of the captivity of many years later are given, 
there is abundance of reason for believing that we 
have mistaken the time and authorship and that the 
apparent prediction is no more than a contemporary 
statement. That the prophecies of future events are 
conditional is made plain by their frequent failure of 
literal fulfillment. The prophecy of Jonah of the 
destruction of Nineveh and the subsequent salvation 
of the city by repentance, will occur at once as an 
illustration ; and there are numerous lesser instances 
of a similar nature. 

But we may take a more searching view of the 
relations of foreknowledge and fatalism. For a 
greater or less measure of foreknowledge is one of 
the commonest of experiences with every one of us. 
If I know the nature of my friend, I am able to pre- 
dict his actions with some degree of accuracy. The 
more intimate my acquaintance with any individual, 
the more certainly I can fortell his course of action 
in any given conditions. Yet I do not thereby claim 
any power over his actions ; I claim only understand- 
ing of his nature and principles. 

As I stand on the lake shore I see a sail boat 
moving idly under the slight pressure of a summer 
breeze. Far away up the lake I see a squall moving 
over the waters. I venture the prediction that in a 
moment the sail will be furled and my word is ful- 
filled almost as soon as spoken. In like manner, 
when a storm of disaster overtakes a business com- 
munity, it is not impossible to say with some cer- 
tainty that this man will be found fully prepared, 
that that one will be overwhelmed, that this other 
will meet his reverses cheerfully and will soon be 
found making his way again in the world of business. 
It is not different in the larger affairs of this life ; our 
world is not a world of chance. God’s laws stand 
firm, and in the line of their pointing is everything 
made which is made. Consequently those who 
enter into the spirit of God, sinking merely selfish 
considerations out of sight, are able to peer into the 


which point to success or failure. In all this there is 
no necessary fatalism. It involves not dictation but 
understanding. And for all who truly desire that 
righteousness shall prevail in the earth there are com- 
fort and safety in the recognition of perfect under- 
standing on the part of our Father in Heaven. 

But if we are subject to unchanging law, have we 
not merely removed our fatalism a stage further off ? 
For who are we that we shall escape from his law! 
We do not and may not escape from his law. We 
are bound to the earth on which we live by gravita- 
tion, by necessity for air, by a thousand laws. We 
are bound to a comparative uniform procedure in our 
life, since food, drink, and shelter are essentials of an 
existence here. Our freedom is closely limited 
indeed ; but within those limits it is not against but 
according to God’s law that we shall enter into his 
chain of causation to develop our natures as we 
choose. And to that end he has placed at our dis- 
posal his guiding and his strength. May we be 
willing to accept them; may we use them to bring 
ourselves into such unity with His laws of being that 
we shall be free indeed. For it is only those who 
strain against their bonds who feel them; it is only 
law breakers who find out that they are subject to 
law. 

Out of the blackness of our night a star shines 
forth. It comes as a new thought suggesting a new 
confidence. We follow its glimmer, only to discover 
that it is the same star that the ‘“‘ wise men” of old 
saw in the East. Across the desert trail to a new 
Bethlehem. Its light grows stronger as it brings us 
to the birthplace of the Christ within ourselves. The 
spiritual man is the Emmanuel who embodies all the 
potencies of life; for, when we once have recognized 
this royal self and given it dominion over us, we find 
we tread the way of power.—[ Selected. ] 

3<€ 

Now, O man, cease for a little from thy work. 
Withdraw thyself for a while from thy stormy 
thoughts. Forget thy weary and burdensome strug- 
gling. Give thyself for a time to God, and rest 
calmly in Him. Leave all around thee where God 
is not, and go into the inner chamber of thine heart, 
and shut the door behind thee. Say then, with thy 
whole heart: ‘I seek Thy face,O Lord! Teach 
Thou me how and where I should seek Thee, and 
where and how I shall find Thee.—Anse/m. 

d€ 

In your plans make as much effort toward har- 
mony as though you were composing a piece of 
music. Avoid the possibility of friction or hurry ; 
happiness is so wonderfully promoted by having a 
time for everything and everything in its time. 
Hurrying, “hustling,” is the cause of more irritation, 
nervousness, and positive unhappiness than any other 
one thing.—[Ellen Lee Wyman, in Child Garden. ] 


ds€ 
HE that well and rightly considereth his own 
works will find little cause to judge hardly of 
another.— [Thomas a’ Kempis. | 
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THE DAY AT HAND: CHRISTMAS. 

Ir is only by a common consent, the establishment 
of which we derive from the Roman church, and 
which dates back to the fourth century, that we have 
the 25th of the last month of the year designated as 
the birth-date of Jesus,—for there is no way of de- 
termining the precise day of his nativity. 

But this isnot material. It is not the day, as such, 
which should be venerated. ‘‘ Days and times,” 
observed superstitiously, are among the things testi- 
fied against by Friends. It is that which Christmas 
stands for, it is the event which it commemorates, it 
is the spirit which Christmas represents, that truly 
concerns us. 

If we regard the advent of Jesus as simply a his- 
torical circumstance, we must concede its great im- 
portance. Even those who hold other religions than 
the Christian cannot fail to see and to admit that his 
birth was the beginning of a new era for the world. 
That which we call Christianity, even though -it has 
been and is, so imperfect, so far short of its own ideals, 
has powerfully influenced the condition of mankind, 
and influenced it for good. The doctrines and cus- 
toms, the laws and methods, the ideals and principles 
which have yielded to Christianity were harsh and 
debasing compared with these which it offered, and 
which in part have been established. 

This, however, is stating the case on its lowest 
plane. To those who have experienced the Christian 
influence, who have actually felt and acted as the 
Teacher and Exemplar would have them do, there is 
come a new light and a new life. 
their own spiritual birth is a day daily lived. It is 
not a single festival once in the year, but one con- 
tinuing and multiplying a thousand times. For it is 
the Christ within that is permanent. We may read 
of the nativity at Bethlehem; we may study the 
Scripture account of it; we may fill ourselves with 
the legendary literature—the stories of the wise men, 
of the “ Magi,” of the “three Kings of Cologne ’— 
that have been connected with the birth of Jesus; 
and all the same we are little advanced in true wisdom, 
we have learned little of our Master, unless the spirit 
that moved him finds its motion in us, also. 
Christmas, thus, should signalize the Christ re- 
































The Christmas of 












It should be the celebration of that which 
Jesus brought tothe world. It should help, as often 
as it recurs, to deepen and widen the example which 
he gave. It should show, when the day has passed 
by, more true converts following in the footsteps of 
the Master. It should help to put to flight the ene- 
mies of Christ—not so much persons as passions ; not 
men and women so much as the faults and sins that 
are in men and women. 

Christmas thus would be a holy day. 
be a real festival. 
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It would 
Its recurrence would be something 










to rejoice over. 


THERE are signs that the people—who must pay the 
cost—are beginning to appreciate the increase in their bur- 
dens occasioned by the present inexcusable wars of oppres- 
sion. The motion for the grant of sixteen millions of pounds, 
nearly eighty millions of dollars more, to maintain the 
war in South Africa, was made in the English House of Com- 
mons very quietly, and with a notable absence of the assur- 
ance and imperativeness that attended former demands. The 
German officials in the Reichstag, announcing that a ‘slow 
panic’’ might be expected, and that more taxes must be laid, 
did not assume so much of the ‘‘ war lord’’ attitude as usual 
In France the ‘‘ budget ’’ for the coming year calls for an in- 
crease of about twelve millions of dollars in the appropriation 
for the army and the navy, to say nothing of the cost of the 
expedition to China, and there is a general testimony that the 
people generally condemn this swelling of war expenditures. 
























































THE appropriations of money by Congress, proposed for 
1902, a Washington dispatch says, include the following : 
Army, . $113,019,044 
















Fortifications, . 








12,461,193 
Military Academy, 1,045,750 
Navy, . 87,172,430 
Pensions, . . 






145,245,230 


Total . $358,943,647 
This is practically a — dollars a day for war and 
navy purposes. And it does not include the interest on the 
public debt, practically all of which was caused by war. 






























THERE are many who have a respect for the judgment and 
the convictions of ex-President Harrison. In concluding his 
address at Ann Arbor, last Sixth-day evening, he said : 

‘‘In conclusion, allow me to suggest the sentiment : 
‘God forbid that the day should ever come when the thought 
of man as a consumer should absorb that grand old doctrine 
that man is a creation of God, endowed with inalienable 
rights.’ ’’ 




























GENERAL ROBERTS, who has been in command of the 
English troops in South Africa, is to arrive in London ina 
few days, and besides a ‘‘ triumphal progress’’ in the streets 
—after the fashion of the Roman empire—it was proposed to 
have a ‘‘special service of thanksgiving’’ in St. Paul’s 
cathedral. But a dispatch now announces that the latter 
feature was given up. The announced reason for the change 
is the revival of the war flame, but whether that or not, it is 
something to be spared the mockery of such a ‘‘service.”’ 
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DEATHS. 


BEANS.—At his home in Lower Makefield, Bucks county, 
Pa., very suddenly of apoplexy, on the evening of Twelfth 
month 8, 1900, Frederic T. Beans, in his 65th year; a mem- 
ber of Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


BUZBY.—At Elizabeth, N. J., Twelfth month 12, 1900, 
Joseph Evans, son of the late Mordecai and Eleanor E. 
Buzby, in his 71st year. 


MITCHELL.—At her home near Mill Creek meeting- 
house, Delaware, Tenth month 28, 1900, Jane T. Mitchell, in 
her 73d year, wife of Abner Mitchell, deceased ; a member of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Her gentle kindness and quiet ways were like God's 
flowers by the wayside, whose beauty and purity attract, and 
their messages of love make lives better. It can be said of 
her, in Whittier’s words : 

‘‘Our dear Lord's best interpreters 
Are humble human souls ; 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls.’’ 

She was truly a loving and devoted mother. Her chil- 
dren call her blessed. i. 

SMITH.—At her home in Chanute, Kansas, on First-day, 
Twelfth month 9, 1g00, Elizabeth Nichols, wife of William G. 
Smith, aged 68 years, 9 months and 20 days. 

She was the daughter of Thomas and Emily Nichols, of 
Loudoun county, Va., and was born Second month 19, 1832. 
On the 2oth of Second month, 1861, she was married to 
William G. Smith, and removed to West Liberty, Iowa. In 
the fall of 1873 they removed to Chanute, Kan., where they 
lived until the present time. After a brief illness, she peace- 
fully closed a devoted Christian life, leaving a husband, two 
sons, and one daughter to mourn her loss. She was a mem- 
ber of Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting in the Society of 
Friends. fs 5. Es 

TAYLOR.—In West Philadelphia, Twelfth month 14, 
1900, having been an invalid for some time, Abigail C. 
Vickers, wife of T. Chalkley Taylor, aged 75 years ; a mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


TWINING. —At her residence in Newtown, Bucks 
county, Pa., Twelfth month 17, 1900, Maria C. Twining, 
relict of Charles L. Twining, formerly of Newtown township, 
in the 82d year of her age ; a member of Wrightstown 
Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Wrightstown Friends’ grave-yard. 

UNDERWOOD.—Twelfth month 11, 1900, Aaron B, 
Underwood, aged 67 years and 4 months. 

He was born in Middleton township, Columbiana county, 
Ohio, atthe old family homestead, Eighth month 14, 1833, his 
earthly career closing at Carmel near the place of his birth. 
His life was marked with probity and fairness and kindness; 
a good man, a kind husband, indulgent father, and a gener- 
ous, hospitable, and worthy citizen, neighbor, and friend. 
His companion, one son, two daughters, and other relatives 
survive him. They sustain an irreparable loss, but their loss 
is his infinite gain. Burial at Carmel. a 

WILLIAMS.—lIn Philadelphia, Twelfth month 11, 1900, 


Elizabeth, widow of Benjamin Poultney Williams, aged 80 
years. 


CoRRECTION.—In the notice of the decease of John Ed- 
mundson, Twelfth month 8, the age should have been stated 
in his 76th year, not 86th. 


Tuy neighbor is he, whom thou— 
Hast power to aid and bless ; 
Whose aching heart or burning brow, 

Thy soothing hand may press. 
—Selected. 


ALL which pleases is for a moment, 

All which troubles is for a moment, 

That only is important which is eternal. 
—/lnscription on doorway of Milan Cathedral. 
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VISITS WITHIN PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING.—I. 


In accordance with the concern expressed in the 
minute granted me by Baltimore Monthly Meeting on 
on the 7th of Eleventh month, I left my home on 
Fourth-day morning, Twelfth month 5, to meet with 
the students at George School at their regular 
Fourth-day evening meeting. Arriving there safely 
I was kindly met by George L. Maris, the prin- 
cipal of the school, and escorted to the building. 
As the meeting gathered into quiet in the evening I 
was drawn to open to them the simple process by 
which we could become a Christian, and lead a 
Christian life, as presented by the blessed Jesus, in 
the language, “If any man will come after me,” etc. 
Close attention was given, and the quiet deportment 
at the close of the meeting indicated that impressions 
for good had been kindly received. 

At the close of the meeting our friends Thomas 
and Elizabeth G. Stapler took me in their carriage to 
the home of Evan T. Worthington, where the Young 
Friends’ Assoacition was to meet. The exer- 
cises were well calculated to encourage to faithfulness 
in the maintenance of our principles. At the close 
of this meeting I returned with T. and E. G. S. to 
their hospitable home for the night. 

On Fifth-day I attended Makefield Monthly 
Meeting at Newtown, as also did Sarah T. Linvill, 
of Philadelphia. We each had considerable service 
inthis meeting, and it closed with a sweetly solemn 
covering. After meeting I went with Barclay and 
Emma D. Eyre (who had kindly offered to take me 
to the different meetings in the prosecution of my 
concern) to the new Home in Newtown to dine, where 
I met a number of the: committee having the Home 
in charge, it being, as I understood, their regular day 
of meeting. I found there a building remarkably 
weil adapted for its purposes, and a number of 
Friends who were very comfortably cared for. I 
made some calls on some of them in their rooms, and 
in a cheerful conversation endeavored to leave with 
them a little cheer and encouragement. Then in 
company with Emma Eyre, I called first on Ruth 
Anna Fleming, whose sister had deceased since we 
saw her last, then on Samuel Cadwallader. Barclay 
and Emma then came for me, and we drove to Dol- 
ington, the home of Carey Harvey and wife, where 
we were to take tea and hold a parlor meeting. At 
the time appointed quite a large number of their 
friends and neighbors collected, to whom the flow of 
the gospel message was full and free, and as our 
friends told me afterward, particularly adapted to the 
conditions of those present. 

At the conclusion of this meeting we went to the 
home of B. and E. Eyre for the night. This visit in 
the home of these dear friends will be long remem- 
bered by me; such congeniality and close sympathy 
with me in this to me unusual service was very 
strengthening and encouraging. 

Sixth-day morning, near 9, we started out to make 
some calls on the members of Makefield Meeting, 
going first to the home of Newlin and Edith Ely. 
We were cordially received here, and in the course of 
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a pleasant conversation some words of encourage- 


ment to a more faithful attendance of our religious 
meetings were given and were well received. We 
then went to visit Franklin and Martha Buckman. 
Here we also endeavored through a social converse 
to bear a word of encouragement, and then went to 
Samuel Platt’s to dine. This was the old home of 
Samuel Cadwallader, by whom we were entertained 
on our last visit in this neighborhood, now nearly 
twenty-three years ago. These dear friends have not 
long since lost a daughter, a young woman, and we 
found a little to do in the social way to give ex- 
pression to our sympathy. 

After dinner we made our way to Makefield meet- 
ing-house, where a good-sized meeting assembled, 
and as the message given was being delivered, it 
seemed to touch many hearts. After meeting Bar- 
clay took me to the home of Frederick Bean, whose 
family was at the meeting, but he did not come. He 
came into the house, and we had a very pleasant 
social visit with the family and I trust left some im- 
pressions for good. They are now under a deep 
sorrow, for the next evening after we were there, as 
Frederick was reading he suddenly dropped his paper 
and his head fell to one side, and on his family going 
to him they found that life had fled. This has brought 
to me the feeling more than ever of the need of con- 
stantly living so we shall be prepared for the change, 
for we know not when that will come. 

After our visit here we returned to Barclay’s to 
tea, and in the evening went to visit his neighbors, 
Joseph and Maggie Walton, where we found quite 
an interesting family of children whom we tried to 
interest, and with whom and their parents we spent a 
pleasant hour and returned to Barclay’s for the night. 

Seventh-day morning they went with me to Edwin 
Watson’s, on our way to Falls Monthly Meeting, and 
we stayed here until after dinner, and had with us the 
company of Susan and Esther Justice. After dinner 
we went with them to Fallsington to the monthly 
meeting, it being held at 3 p.m. Here I again met 
Sarah T. Linvill, she having a minute to attend the 
monthly meetings of Bucks Quarterly Meeting. We 
each had considerable service in much harmony, 
which appeared to be well received. After meeting 
we went home with Mark Palmer and wife to tea, and 
after what to us was an agreeable and satisfactory 
visit, Barclay took me to Robert Eastburn’s for the 
night, and I was here very hospitably received and 
entertained. 

First-day morning, attended the meeting at Yard- 
ley, which was quite large for that place, the house 
except the rising-seats being nearly filled. Very close 
attention was given as the message was being de- 
livered, and much tenderness of feeling evinced at its 
close. After meeting I went home with Algernon S. 
Cadwallader, and as several of his children were at 
home, it was an opportunity for enlarged acquaint- 
ance and deepening interest in each other. After 
dinner Algernon and I made a number of short calls 
on the Friends living in that borough, returning to 
Robert and Anna Eastburn’s for tea and for the night. 

In the evening we attended the meeting held in 


the Methodist house, which was largely attended, and 
where I was given an opportunity for an extended 
message, which seemed well received. 

This closed the service for this place, and I re- 
turned to Baltimore on Second-day. The experience 
in this visit has been unusually satisfactory to me, 
my concern being to the smaller meetings and to 
those members who cannot or do not attend the 
meetings regularly. I do not feel to inquire after 
any reasons or to look for the weaknesses that may 
be existing, but by these visits to these classes to 
show that they are remembered, and in a genial, 
pleasant converse leave with them a word of en- 
couragement. The service thus far has shown me 
there is much need of this kind of labor, and the 
peaceful reward that has been the covering of my 
spirit since my return has been a strength and en- 
couragement to faithfully prosecute the work as the 
Master points out the when and where it is to be 
performed. Joun J. CoRNELL. 

Baltimore, Twelfth month 12. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tus was held at Marietta, lowa, Twelfth month 1, 
the meeting of ministers and elders convening at 9.30 
a.m. This was small at the opening, as some mem- 
bers had quite a distance to come ; it was larger by 
the time of closing. Our friends James and Rebecca 
Pound, of Sparta, Ontario, were acceptably with us ; 
they are on a visit to their daughter and son-in-law, 
G. S. McKay, of the Iowa Agricultural College, at 
Ames, and came to LaMoille on Sixth-day morning, 
spending the night with Nathan Edsall. 

At II a. m. our business quarterly meeting con- 
vened, with a fair attendance, Josephine F. Hollings- 
worth, of West Liberty, as clerk for the day, and 
Ruth Packer as assistant, the regular clerk not being 
present. Reports showed that most of the represen- 
tatives appointed were present. The business was 
entered into with considerable life and earnest atten- 
tion. A communication was read from the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders for the encourage- 
ment of the ministry, the subject of which origi- 
nated in the above meeting at its late session in the 
Ninth month, and was directed to be presented to the 
constituent meetings. The usual routine business 
was transacted, and at the closing some remarks 
were made by James Pound and others. One 
Friend said all had come together bringing good 
cheer and encouragement, and he hoped the same 
would be even more strongly manifested at the meet- 
ing for worship on the morrow. 

On First-day morning the weather was still 
cloudy and damp, but a goodly number gathered at 
the meeting for worship. A number came from Min- 
erva and Marshalltown, six or seven miles each way, 
and those from a distance were two from the cozy 
neighborhood in Tama county, two from West Lib- 
erty, and three young Friends from Prairie Grove, 
and a woman Friend from near Philadelphia named 
Sharpless, who was visiting at Dr. H. Nichols’s, in 
Marshalltown, was in attendance. Several members 
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of the Orthodox Friends’ Meeting at Hartland were 
also with us, one of whom offered a fervent prayer 
at the opening, which was followed by a brief dis- 
course from a resident minister on the subject of 
man’s acceptance and reflection on the light of 
Christ causing the alternate periods of light and 
darkness in the history of man from the earliest his- 
tory of the Hebrew people on down to the days of 
our modern reformers. 

A letter from Mary G. Smith, of Hoopeston, 
Illinois, was read. She had been impressed to write 
to Nathan Edsall for the benefit of this meeting. 
The meeting closed, and after a short intermission 
and greeting, during which lunch was served, the 
Quarterly First-day School Conference convened, 
with Lizzie Russell, of Prairie Grove, as clerk, and 
Minnie Pyle, of Marrietta, as assistant. After Scrip- 
ture reading and a brief silence, reports were read 
from the various schools in session this winter, 
which showed a good degree of interest being main- 
tained. The program, consisting of class exercise, 
papers, select readings, recitations, etc. was well 
rendered, and some encouraging remarks were made. 
The many young Friends gathered there showed an 
encouraging sign of the times, and it was thought to 
have been a good conference. N. E. 





Writing a business note, from Guelph, Ontario, 
our friend Isaac Wilson adds, under date of 15th: 
“My wife and I are now on our way to Fishing 
Creek Half-year Meeting, and expect to spend some 
weeks in religious and social visits in Pennsylvania, 
New York and Virginia during the winter.”’ 





John J. Cornell returned to his home in Balti- 
more to spend a short time after his visits in Bucks 
county. He hopes presently to resume the work of 
visiting, which, he says, ‘‘as I now see it will take 
me all the year, if not a good part of the year fol- 
lowing, if life and health are spared me for the 
service.”’ 


HANNAH WRIGHT MIFFLIN. 
HANNAH WRIGHT MiFPFLin, daughter of William and 
Phebe (Wierman) Wright, was born at Woodburn, 
the home of her family, near York Springs, Adams 
county, Pa., Tenth month 16, 1818. Her father had 
been a teacher in his youth, but this occupation not 
proving healthful to him, he bought ‘‘ Woodburn,” 
and became a farmer and nurseryman. He was a 
man of fine intellectual endowments, his mind being 
remarkably broad and receptive of new ideas, espe- 
cially such as tended toward the uplifting of humanity. 
His wife, daughter of William and Hannah (Griest) 
Wierman, belonged to a well known Adams county 
Friends’ family. She was a woman of excellent 
mind. Her nature was finely social, and her influence 
was felt alike in her family, her neighborhood, and in 
the affairs of our Religious Society, in which she was 
deeply interested. 

Into such a home was the subject of this sketch 
born, the eldest child of her parents. She received, 
for that day, an excellent education, going to Kim- 
berton, in Chester county, and for a short time to the 


Normal School at West Newton, Massachusetts, an 
experience of which she retained to advanced age a 
most pleasing recollection. As she matured, three 
departments of effort opened to her. William Wright’s 
business was extensive. Being industrious and cap- 
able, his eldest daughter was his trusted assistant in 
the work of the nursery. Her deep interest in tree 
lore, especially that of fruit trees, made this work a 
pleasure. The Wright house—especially “Plainfield,” 
to which the family moved in 1840—was the centre 
of anti-slavery effort in Adams county. The most 
distinguished Abolitionists, men and women, were 
entertained by them, meetings were held, and every- 
thing that fine social culture, executive ability, and 
deep earnestness could do, was done. But above all 
else, stands the ‘‘ Underground Railroad’ work. 
William and Phebe Wright’s house was a noted 
“ station” and they and their daughters literally gave 
their lives to the poor creatures whom they fed, 
clothed, and sheltered. The story of heroic devotion, 
of the gratitude of the redeemed, of their hair breadth 
escapes, forms a chapter in the romance of history 
more wonderful than fiction. The influence which 
was exerted over the fugitives may be understood from 
the fact that it was Phebe Wright’s custom to gather 
them around her every First-day afternoon, and read 
to them the Scriptures. 

Hannah Wright’s keen wit, fine sense of humor, 
extensive information and breath of mind, combined 
with that indefinable quality called charm, fitted her 
to be a “leader of society,’ but she was too earnest, 
too deeply interested in the welfare of the race, to 
care for mere social triumphs. Nothing that made 
for the world’s progress was devoid of interest to her. 
Every cause, every action of life, was referred to the 
bar of conscience, there to be accepted or rejected. 

In the Sixth month of 1861, Hannah Wright, 
married Samuel Wright Mifflin, of Columbia, Pa., a 
well known civil engineer, a member of the Society 
Friends, and a man of fine intellect. To his children 
she became a devoted mother—she had always been 
a lover of little people—and the home in Colum- 
bia was a centre of sympathy and help. In 1879 
they removed to Wayne, Pa., where Samuel W. 
Mifflin died in 1885. After living a short time in 
West Chester, Hannah Mifflin and her sisters removed 
to Lancaster. Never very strong, she became an in- 
valid in her later years. Yet long continued ill- 
health and crushing sorrows seemed but to develop 
her, and her nature broadened and sweetened as the 
passing years brought nearer the end. She always 
retained her membership in Warrington Quarterly 
and Baltimore Yearly meetings, and took much inter- 
est in the affairs of the Society. 

She passed peacefully away at her home in Lan- 
caster, Twelfth month 4, 1900. At her funeral re- 
marks were made by Clarence E. Eberman, a minister 
of the Moravian Church, in whose reform work she 
had always taken a deep interest, and by W. W. 
Woodruff, of West Chester, for many years a valued 
friend. Her mortal part reposes by that of her hus- 
band in Columbia, Pa. M. G. 

Lancaster, Pa., Twelfth month 15, goo. 
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SIR EDWARD DYER’S POEM, AGAIN. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

THE communication concerning the disputed author- 
ship of the Elizabethan poem recalls an interesting 
figure of the older literature. 

The ‘one famous line by which Dyer lives in 
memory,— 

‘«My mind to me a kingdom is,’’— 

opens the poem of eight stanzas, from which the first 
and fifth were quoted by “E. L.” in your last issue. 
The confusion of the names of Dyer and Byrd evi- 
dently arises from the fact that the poem first ap- 
peared in an Elizabethan anthology, “ Psalms, Son- 
nets, and Songs of Sadness and Piety,’’ compiled by 
Dr. William Byrd, senior chorister of St. Paul’s. 

The poet Sir Edward Dyer was a man of great 
contemporary fame in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
an Oxford scholar, a courtier, and one of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s closest friends. He seems to have enjoyed 
the esteem of the foremost poets and wits of his time. 
Spenser hailed him as “ the right Worshipful gentle- 
man and famous Courtier, Master Edward Diar, in a 
manner oure onlye Inglishe poett.” Puttenham 
placed him among the “‘ courtly makers,” “ for Elegie 
most sweete, solempne and of high conceit.” Sidney 
and Dyer were linked together in the praises of the 
fantastic scholar Gabriel Harvey, as “the two very 
diamonds of her Majesty’s Court for many special 
and rare qualities.”’ 

It is a pleasure to think of this fine spirit who was 
loved by so many of the choicest of his generation,— 
immortal in the annals of friendship rather than nota- 
bly in those of the muses ; a figure somewhat like that 
of Lord Falkiand in the century following. 

Swarthmore, Pa. 5. BS. 


Tue Eskimos of Alaska make waterproof boots and shirts 
of the skin of the salmon. 


NEARLY two-thirds of the letters carried by the world’s 
postal services are written, sent to, and read by English- 
speaking people. 

Less than 400 years ago in Christian England it was a 
crime even to read the English Bible, and it was punished 
with fine and imprisonment, or worse. 


At Jackson, Miss., the Board of Trustees of the Alcorn 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, supported by the State 
for the education of negroes, has decided to admit negro girls 
to the college. 


THE Congregationalist (Boston) defines Imperialism as 
‘«the policy of conquering other nations for the sake of the 
spoils,’’ and Militarism as ‘‘ the policy of maintaining a large 
standing army for the success of imperialism.’’ 

REVISED plans for the projected University of California 
buildings at Berkeley, near San Francisco, have been ac- 
cepted by the Regents. They contemplate an expenditure of 
about $10,000,000. Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, the donor of the 
plan, says work will be started soon onthe Mining Building. 


Joun TOMLINSON, of Northampton township, has for sixty 
years made weekly trips to Philadelphia with the produce of 
his farm. During all that time it has been his custom to put 
up at the Rising}Sun Hotel, on North Second street, one of 
the old-time farmers’ hostelries, and he has always slept in 
the same room in the hotel. He says there is no longer much 
marketing done in the hotel yard. For his produce he now 
has private custom and delivers it at the doors of his cus- 
tomers, going to the Rising Sun only to spend the night.— 
[Newtown, Pa., Enterprise. ] 


The First-vav School. 


DISCUSSION AT CHAUTAUQUA. 
CORNELIA J. SHOEMAKER : The starting place for all instruc- 
tion is the child. In Joseph Walton's paper he impressed 
upon us the importance of not trying to lead too strongly in 
teaching our lesson,—of guarding very carefully against let- 
ting our point of view take the place of the child’s. This | 
think is one of our gravest dangers. In our eagerness to reap 
the harvest of our seed-sowing we insist upon a verbal recog- 
nition of the moral which we have labelled, forgetting that 


what to us seems truth may be to him pure sophistry. It is 
better that the child should feel the moral of the story, though 
he cannot formulate his thought in words, than that he should 
grow glib of tongue in the expression of views which are 
strangers in his actual code. The world has too many parrot 
moralists, for ‘‘ knowing without feeling is the curse of us all."’ 
We may trust, I think, the instinct in the normal child, which 
leads him to prepare the lesson or the story whose seeds of 
truth, while not too deeply buried, are yet not too glaringly 
revealed. Since feeling is the root of action, our aim should 
be to cultivate a moral taste, the desire for those things which 
are lovely. 

Elizabeth Stover: The value of object teaching I think we 
all appreciate. One, I think, is when in presenting an object 
we allow consciously or unconsciously the objects to be com- 
pared as good and bad, allowing one to appear better than the 
other for the sake of pointing the moral and so teach an un- 
truth. I have heard Jessons that everything black is bad, for 
instance, and everything white is good, and that the diamond 
is more valuable than coal. I think we should be careful 
about the morals we tack onto the lessons. In our nature 
lessons let us be content to leave nature alone. Let the chil- 
dren find their sermons in stones and running brooks, but do 
not endeavor to point them strongly to moral truth. I think 
the lesson that may be drawn from the pebble may be the 
influences upon the pebble of air and water. Let the child 
notice things throughout all life, but let us be careful that we 
do not call one object better or finer than another. I don’t 
know that Dr. McDowell said that, but I think there would 
be some danger that the child would infer that the round 
pebble held a more useful place than a body of rock, and we 
don't want him to infer that. 

Ezra Fell: I think the object of the First-day school is to 
teach the pupils religious principles and religious truth. Our 
superintendent always reads a chapter in the Bible first ; then, 
having talked over the lesson, anyone writes out on the black- 
board a Bible text, and we are all required to stand up, and 
before that text is recited in concert the superintendent asks 
the school the text of the First-day before. We have two 
bright little boys, whose hands fly up, and they can give the 
text almost exactly. Then we recite the text in concert that 
has been written on the blackboard. Now the fact of these 
two little boys being able to recite precisely the text of the 
First-day before not only impresses it on their own minds, but 
I believe it has a large tendency to impress it upon the minds 
of the other children and the teachers as well. And it seems 
to me that this is the object—to learn to impress these texts 
of Scripture that will be of use to the children all their lives ; 
it teaches them to apply them to their own lives and for their 
own benefit. 

Joseph Schofield : I thought that the lesson of the pebble 
was calculated to give the wrong impression, to teach that 
this was first rough and was not smooth. We think that it is 
right to impress upon the children that in their early stage 
they are pure, created pure and perfect in their first stage, 
and it is only as they cultivate evil that they become rough. 
For my part I believe that as Adam was when he was created, 
so each one of us is, and it is only as we disobey and become 
disobedient that we become rough. I believe that if a child 
is taken at an early day and placed away from all that would 
tend to evil, and is instructed only in the good,—that child, I 
believe, will grow up in goodness. 

Edward B. Rawson: I once had a visitor drop in upon 
me as I was teaching a history class. Something that I did 








before the class seemed to him remarkable, and made a last- 
ing impression upon him. But that was only because it was 
unusual, The pupils were not impressed, because they were 
accustomed to that sort of thing; and while the visitor re- 
membered the lesson the pupils have undoubtedly forgotten it. 

I think there is danger of overdoing in the matter of ob- 
ject lessons. Such lessons given too frequently lose their 
impressiveness. The children will get in the way of seeing 
the approaching moral from the start, and if you are too slow 
in getting to the point they will be bored. They may also 
get into the way of trying to find out what you want them to 
say, and will say that rather than what they really think. We 
have to look out for these things, and one of the best safe- 
guards is variety. Once in a while give an object lesson that 
has no moral atall. If the children are used to object lessons 
with morals, they will go away wondering what this one means, 
and very likely they will find a lesson where none was in- 
tended. Don’t give too many, and don't give them all in 
the same way, if you want them to be effective. 

Mordecai T. Bartram: I have been asked by our chair- 
man for a few words in reference to the superintendent's 
address. I am a member of a Union (Concord) which in- 
cludes sixteen schools. We meet in the Union somewhat in 
the line of a teacher's institute, compare notes, bring our 
troubles, and also seek a remedy for our troubles. Some time 
ago our business committee asked that each school should 
give a three-minute talk on one of their best features, and 
while one gave an object lesson, another a blackboard exer- 
cise, the one to which I particularly belong felt that one of 
our best exercises was the closing address of the superinten- 
dent. He made it his duty to acquaint himself with the work 
of each class, and gleaning the prominent points from each, 
would present them in a closing talk. 


WE have received the issue for Eleventh month of the 
Present-day Papers, the monthly edited by John Wilhelm 
Rowntree, of York, England. The principal paper is the 
first installment of Dr. R. H. Thomas’s paper, ‘‘ Fides et 
Spes Medici,’’ and this is followed by a review by Henry 
Rawlings, M.A., of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Joseph Sturge,’’ the 
Quaker philanthropist of Birmingham. 

Present-day Papers, we are glad to know, are to be con- 
tinued. They present, in the course of the year, a body of 
literature relating to the substance of Friends’ faith and 
practice, which cannot elsewhere be had. The editor is in 
earnest in his devotion to ideals which are at once practical 
and elevated, and the influence of this magazine on English 
Friends, and more limitedly on Friends in this country, is as 
helpful as it is hopeful. 

The business manager for the magazine is Henry B. Binns, 
Acomb, near York, England. The price is five shillings 
(including postage), or $1.25 a year. We shall be glad to 
forward subscriptions for it. Some have already been sent us. 


Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, who is the American literary 
executor of John Ruskin, announces that there will be no 
‘* authorized biography ’’ of Ruskin. The best biographical 
materials relating to him now in existence are ‘‘ Przterita’’ 
—his autobiography—and Collingwood’s ‘* Life.’’ 

The annual report for 1898 of the Smithsonian Institution 
is a volume of over 1,300 pages, and devoted almost wholly 
to a single monograph by the late Prof. Edward D. Cope, of 
Philadelphia, upon ‘‘ The Crocodilians, Lizards, and Snakes 
of North America.’’ So extended a work as this has not 
often been found in the publications of the Institution, andit 
indicates the high recognition now accorded to Prof. Cope’s 
work. 


Julius F. Sachse, of Philadelphia, has recently published 
the third of his volumes of studies in the religious history of 
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the German element in Pennsylvania. This one is the second 
volume of ‘‘ The German Sectarians of Pennsylvania,’’ and 
relates to the period 1742-1800. Its attention is chiefly given 
to the Seventh-day Baptists of the ‘‘ Cloister’’ at Ephrata, in 
Lancaster county, but there is a large amount of collateral 
matter. The book is very liberally illustrated. It is printed 
in a limited edition of 350 copies ; price $5.00. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
Auditorium of the Y. F. A. Building, on Second-day evening, 
Twelfth month Io. 

The evening was a social one, under a committee from 
the three standing committees. Following a plan used at 
Chautauqua, the members wore their names in some conspic- 
uous place. For the further entertainment of the company, 
the committee pinned the name of some well-known person 
upon each one's back, and these names were to be guessed 
by the wearers after asking questions of others. After each 
name had been discovered the meeting transacted some nec- 
essary business and then listened with pleasure to ‘‘A Ken- 
tucky Courting,’’ and a Christmas poem of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s, given by Mary S. Ash, andto ‘‘ The Boat Race,’’ re- 
cited by Mary H. Whitson. 

Refreshments were then served, and the meeting ad- 
journed. EMMA FELL Paxson, Sec. 


WILLISTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
held Twelfth month 5, at the home of Mordecai T. Bartram. 
The president, David C. Windle, opened the meeting by 
reading Psalm xxvii. The roll call was generally responded 
to with sentiments. 

On behalf of the delegates to attend the General Confer- 
ence at Abington, Anna P. Smedley gave a very full and in- 
teresting report of the meeting. Others who had attended 
added to the account. 

‘Are the avenues of approach for admission into our 
Society made sufficiently easy so that all interested persons 
may become members?’’ was the assigned question, an- 
swered by Susanna Yarnall. She read from the Discipline 
the method of gaining admission, and added that, in her 
opinion, those who are desirous of becoming members of the 
Society will not find the way difficult. Inthe discussion there 
was divergence from this opinion. 

Lauretta T. Smedley responded to the question, ‘‘ What 
is the proper observance of First-day from the Friends’ 
standpoint ?’’ To quote from the conclusion of her paper 
she said, ‘‘ To the conscience of each one should be left the 
observing of that day. Keep the Sabbath asa day of rest, 
because mind, body, and soul need it, but learn to regard all 
days holy and sacred, and live them all according to God's 
laws.”’ 

Seven names were proposed for membership. After the 
report of the Executive Committee and the usual silence, the 
meeting adjourned to meet Twelfth month 26, at the home of 
the president. A. C. B., See. 


SoLEBURY, PaA.—The Young Friends’ Association held a 
very interesting meeting Twelfth monthg. After the opening 
exercises Agnes B. Williams reported on Literature, and 
Laura E. Walton on Discipline. 

A letter from Friends at Stanton, Del., was read, telling 
of their desire to have all of their religious meetings for one 
year, commencing First month, 1900, addressed by some 
member of the Society, and asking if a member of our Asso- 
ciation would give an address on ‘‘ The Principles and Testi- 
monies of Friends.’ They trust this will be the means of 
strengthening their small meeting. The decision was re- 
ferred to next meeting. 

Agnes S. Ely responded to the assigned subject, ‘‘ The 
Significance of the Book of Daniel,’’ and Florence R. Ken- 
derdine to ‘‘ The meaning of the word Evangelist.’’ Edith 
Michener gave a brief report of the Conference at Abington. 

John S. Williams presented a paper on ‘‘ French Qua- 
kerism.”’ 








‘« What caused the peaceful attitude of the Indians toward 
the early settlers of Pennsylvania?’’ was answered by Beulah 
Hurley. . Marion M. Rice recited ‘‘ The Man who Fails."’ 

‘« The Religious Elements in the Great Epics,’’ was the 
subject of an able and lengthy essay by Dr. J. B. Walter. 
In order to report this essay justly it would be necessary to 
give a full review. Discussion followed, and appreciation 
was expressed for the entire program. 

It was decided to hold the next four meetings at the close 
of the morning meeting for worship, thus enabling those who 
reside at a distance to attend both meetings. 

After a period of silence the meeting adjourned to meet 
First month 13. M. B. W. 





HorsHAM, Pa.—Horsham Young Friends’ Association 
met Eleventh month 25. Newton E. Wood read Romans, 
xii., after which Harry Paul read an extract from the ‘‘ Life 
of John Comly,’’ and Tacie Paxson read a beautiful poem, 
‘*Slander.’” Mary A. Webster recited ‘‘The Two Mys- 
teries.”’ 

Ely J. Smith read a paper upon ‘‘ Individuality of Quak- 
erism.’’ The subject was well treated, and the paper was 
much appreciated by all. 

After several beautiful sentiments had been given, the 
meeting adjourned to meet Twelfth month 30. + 





Easton, Mp.—Young Friends’ Association met at the 
home of William H. Kemp, Twelfth month 5. After the 
opening exercises the president appointed Helen Shreve, 
Wilson M. Tylor, and Anna Kemp to serve on the new En- 
tertainment Committee, and Sallie P. Kemp, George Bartlett, 
and Isaac Barber to bring forward the names of officers for 
the ensuing year. 

A letter from Anna E. White, our representative at the 
General Conference held at Abington, was read and much 
appreciated. A letter from Stanton, Del., asking for our aid 
in helping them to revive their small meeting was read by the 
secretary and met with a favorable response. We were 
heartily in sympathy with their sincere desire and were willing 
to help them as way may open. 

William H. Kemp read from the Discipline on the subject 
of ‘‘ Overseers,’’ followed by a brief discussion. Mary E. 
Yeo presented her well-prepared paper, ‘‘ The Young Friends’ 
Association — Its relation to our Society.’’ The Current 
Topics were read by Annie L. Whitby, who handled them in 
a very pleasing manner. 

We then listened to a lively and interesting debate: 
‘‘ Resolved, That Friends should mingle more freely with 
other religious organizations.’’ Isaac A. Barber was assisted 
by Annie Tylor Miller on the affirmative, while Mary Yeo 
assisted Guion Miller in the negative. Both sides had many 
excellent points, and it was with regret we found that time 
would not permit of a longer discussion. 

The select reading by H. Lizzie Willson, entitled ‘‘ The 
Unfaithful Steward,’’ was followed by the usual sentiments 
from all present, after which the meeting closed. 

We were greatly encouraged by having the names of 
seven new members added to our constitution at the rise of 
the meeting. LauRA B. SHINN, Sec. 





Ristnc Sun, Mp.—Young Friends’ Association was held 
the afternoon of Twelfth month 2, in Rising Sun Hall. 

The president, after an impressive silence, opened the 
meeting by reading a poem translated from a German book, 
written in 1624 by Johannes Scheffer. This was full of sub- 
limity of thought. The author must have felt keenly God's 
benediction upon him. 

Preceding the reading of minutes of last meeting was roll 
call, when food for deep reflection was handed forth. En- 
couraging reports were given of the late Conference of Asso- 
ciations held at Abington, by Aimee Coates and Robert K. 
Wood, who had been delegates. 

A paper prepared by Isaac H. Clothier, in which the life 
and character of the Apostle Paul were beautifully portrayed, 
was then read by Secretary Sarah S. Buffington. Remarks 
from Edwin R. Buffington, James H. Lynch, and Granville 
Coates followed. 
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The hour for adjournment being near at hand, the Asso- 
ciation closed, after hearing the report of the Executive Com. 
mittee and observing a brief period of silence, to meet at the 
same place First month 6, 1901. E. R. L., Cor. Sec. 





Easton, N. Y.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
Job H. Wilbur's, Twelfth month 9, with a larger attendance 
than usual, in spite of the rough roads and piercing wind. 

The meeting was opened with a short silence. After the 
usual business Charles E. Wilbur read a portion of the Ad- 
vices from our Discipline, and Phebe A. Hoag read the Ad- 
vices from the Indiana Discipline, and some comments were 
made upon them. A portion of the’ program was unavoid- 
ably omitted. 

A debate followed on the subject, ‘‘ Resolved, That to 
live a moral life is all that is necessary to be a Christian.’’ 

While many good points were made, the drift of the argu- 
ment was decidedly in the negative. The whole might we 
summed up in the remark that, ‘‘a moral life is doing right 
from a sense of duty, while a Christian life is doing right be- 
cause of a love for the right."’ 

Adjourned to meet at the same place the second First-day 
in First month. BuTLer M. Hoa, Correspondent. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE calendar of public meetings, receptions, lectures, etc., 
for the remainder of the college year has been compiled and 
posted. Some of the more important dates are as follows : 


Lecture by Professor Bliss Perry, First month 18, 1901. 

College Oratorical Contest, Second month 6, 1go1. 

Lecture by Edward Howard Griggs, Second month 26, 
1901, 

College reception, Third month 16, 1901. 

Spring vacation begins, Third month 30, 1901. 

Somerville reunion, Fourth month 13, 1901. 

Sophomore-Freshmen Oratorical Contest, Fourth month 
16, 1901. 

Young men’s contest in extempore speaking, Fourth 
month 26, Igo. 

Junior Oratorical Contest, Fifth month 23, 1901. 

Class day, Sixth month 10, 1901. 

Commencement, Sixth month 11, Igo!. 

Besides the lectures named above, there will be several 
others, among them one by an English Friend, Edward 
Grubb. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific 
Society, on the evening of the 11th, was well attended and 
interesting. Professor Hoadley, Professor Baxter, and Mr. 
Collins reported for the various departments, and J. Ernest 
Taylor read a paper on the ‘‘ Relation of Temperature to 
Pressure."’ 

A meeting of the Young Friends’ Association, on First- 
day evening, Twelfth month 16, was devoted to reports from 
several members who spent last summer in Europe. Charles 
C. Corson spoke on ‘‘ Friends in England,’’ Robert H. 
Walker on ‘‘Swarthmore Hall,’’ Professor B. F. Battin on 
‘« Friends in Germany,’’ and Albert Cook Myers on ‘‘ Friends 
in Ireland.’’ 

The annual Shakespeare recital of the senior class, on the 
evening of the 14th inst., was fairly successful. Parrish 
Hall was filled both upstairs and down with students, in- 
structors, and friends and relatives of the Seniors. The pro- 
gram was varied and uniformly well given, with none of 
the lapses of memory, distressing alike to speakers and 
audience, which sometimes mar such amateur performances. 
A most welcome feature of the evening’s entertainment was 
its moderate length. After the recital Dean Bond and Pro- 


fessor Furman received the seniors and their friends, as well 
as the Sophomore decorating committee, in the Dean's par- 
lor, where refreshments were served. The class of 1901 pre- 
sented Miss Furman with a ‘‘ Morris’’ chair as a token of 
their respect and affection, and of their gratitude for her 
efforts. * 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A FRIEND, in a private note, makes some observations on 
conditions in Kansas. He remarks that the views expressed 
by H. M. J., in an article on ‘‘ Purifying the Great Cities,"’ 
meet his approval, and adds : 

‘« The officials of the county in which I live are now ex- 
periencing one of these spasmodic reform spells, and the 
front doors of the saloons have been closed for a couple of 
weeks. We do not know how long they will stay shut. The 
only way to cure the evil of intemperance is to educate the 
growing generation. This is slow work, but still progress is 
made. One man, a few days ago, confessed to me that he 
had become a Prohibitionist, after keeping a saloon for 
twenty years.”’ 


We are glad to learn by a letter from Chappaqua, dated 
the 17th, that our friend Robert S. Haviland has continued to 
improve in health. ‘‘He walks alone, rides out daily, and 
has dictated some business letters.’’ 


From the British Friend : 

‘‘At Dynevor House, Richmond, Surry (Eleventh 
month 22), Charlotte, daughter of the late Cornelius Han- 
bury (and of Elizabeth Hanbury, now in her 108th year), 
aged 70 years.’’ 


Abby D. Munro, in a recent letter, from Mount Pleasant, 
S. C., says : 

‘*] am a very busy woman, just crowded with work, try- 
ing to keep up all the points and everybody at work. I have 
just sent the December number of my little paper to press. 
It is quite impossible to hurry up things here, so we have to 
wait their time. 

‘‘IT was very glad to have the ten dollars from the 
Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee towards payment 
of expenses for the Visitor. Money comes in very slowly, 
and we are yetin arrears for November. I think it is lack of 
thought more than anything else. People who have never 
wanted for anything are slow to realize that others can want, 
unless they see them in squalid poverty. 

‘*Our work is going on smoothly and well, and we are all 
in good health. It is quite cold now, and colder weather is 
predicted, but it is bright and pleasant. The excitement 
over the holidays has already begun ; I get quite tired of it, 
they carry it to such extremes, and are so boisterous in their 
demonstrations ; I cannot get used to it.”’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


CHRISTMAS GIVING. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I AM so much pleased with your good editorial this week on 
‘« The Season’s Temptations ’’ that I must send you this mes- 
sage of approval, 

There is so much useless giving at the Christmas time that 
I feel it my duty to discourage it. You can have much influ- 
ence in placing before your numerous readers the right inter- 
pretation of this system of giving ; as Friends we should ob- 
serve more closely Moderation, which is one of our cardinal 
principles. S. B. F. 


In the Boston High Schools the girls outnumber the boys 
by 1,000 or so, but in the primary and grammar schools the 
boys outnumber the girls by nearly 2,500. 


THERE is a photographer in New York who has adopted 
as a specialty that phase of his business which most picture- 
makers detest—the making of babies’ pictures. He takes no 
pictures of grown people. 


WIND CAVE, situated about twelve miles from Hot Springs, 
S. D., promises to become as famous as the Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky. The Commissioner of the General Land Office 
has received orders from the Secretary of the Interior to have 
the Wind Cave property investigated by a special agent and 
geologist, to determine whether or not it shall be set apart by 
the Government as a national reservation. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
ELEVENTH MONTH, tgoo. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 17th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 26th, 29. 387 

Mean temperature, 49.8 

Highest temperature during the month, 2!st, 74. 

Lowest temperature during the month, 16th, 29. 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 56.3 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 43-4 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 5th, 24. 

Least daily range of temperature, 20th, 6. 

Mean daily range of temperature, 13. 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 39.6 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 73-8 

Total precipitation, rain, and melted snow, inches, 3.30 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 2.01 inches of 
rain on the 25th and 26th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation fell, 9. 

Number of clear days 9, fair days 10, cloudy days 11. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 

Thunder Storms on the 7th and 26th. 

Lunar Halo on 2d. 

Light flurry of snow on evening of the 15th, first of the season here. 


30.067 
30.666 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 65, on 2Ist. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 27, on 16th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 43.8 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 63, on 20th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 31, on 14th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 44.4. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 44.1. 

NoTEe.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures, 56.3° and 43.4° respectively, give a monthly mean of 49.8° 
which is 4° above the normal for Eleventh month, and 3° above the 
corresponding month in 1899. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 3.30 inches, is 
-6 of an inch less than the normal, and 1.27 inches less than during 
Eleventh month, 1899. JoHN CoMLY, Observer. 


Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 31. 
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URBANISTA. 


WHERE, O where is Uyéanisia, 
With its beauteous bush and tree ? 
Is it down some long, long vista, 
That but gifted eyes may see? 


Woods and fields were all around us, 
Tinted with autumnal shades ; 

Dull and sombre seemed they to us, 
As we looked o’er hills and glades ; 


Yet, with eyes—with power of seeing, 
Were they all of beauty rare ; 

Even in their dying being 
Crisped and withering, passing fair. 


Is it that there are so near us, 
Had we but the gift to see, 
Beauteous things to glad and cheer us 
In each field and bush and tree? 


Is it something bright within us 
That reflects the outward glow, 
Giving joyous, charming vision 
To each passing thing we know? 


It would seem that all things common 
Were alike that met our gaze, 

Yet to one the thing's a glory, 
To another—but a haze. 


Reflection. 


Did we, like the leaves, when dying 
Brighter grow, as death drew near 
We would give no cause for sighing, 
Nor for sorrow, nor a tear. 
Philadelphia. J. F. BYRNEs. 








JUST LIKE THIS CHRISTMAS. 


THE years go by! How quick each Christmas comes ! 

Only a little while, since we last year 

Sent gifts of love ; and now the shortened thrums 

Of this year’s web are cut. O friend so dear, 

This year has been a holocaust ; the fire 

Which love alone can kindle and control 

And feed its flames with deeds of high desire 

Has burned upon the altar of my soul 

Life’s pain and loneliness. And now God's word, 

Which broke Earth's silence first in Galilee, 

And which, for eighteen hundred years, has stirred 

To song the hosts of heaven, wise men agree, 

Is heard at Christmas-tide ; and that the Star 

Which stood at once as herald and as sign, 

Although we live from startling point so far, 

Stands radiant in the East, its rays divine 

Lighting the spot wherein the Christ-child lies. 

But we of larger growth and statelier age 

Believe God's love takes form in sacrifice 

Of Self to saving ends. By deeds we gauge 

The mystery of incarnated love : 

Its shape assumes, whenever kingly life 

Gives birth—O human link to Christ above !— 

To kingly deeds. Wherever lurking strife, 

Or sin, which coils itself in loathsome caves 

To spring in darkness, hides ; wherever woe, 

Or grief, which fills the air with unseen graves, 

Abides ; if love, which is the Christ, shall know 

And minister ; shall from the lives of men 

Drive evil spirits out ; the law fulfill ; 

’Twill by its light reveal, that here again 

Is born the Christ, that here the Star stands still. 
—Osia J. Hiles, in N. Y. Telegram. 


BRINGING THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


ALL morning long the heavy sky 
Has seemed to threaten snow, 
And over bleak and wintry fields 
The crows are flapping low. 
The children’s voices carry far 
On such a winter's day, 
And you can hear the hatchet sound 
Almost two fields away. 
To-morrow night the sturdy fir 
Shall decked and lighted be, 
And it shall shine with toys and gifts, 
A lovely Christmas tree. 
— Katharine Pyle, in Harper's Bazar. 


The South African Horrors. 
A LETTER from Charles Williams, who is described as ‘‘a 
veteran war correspondent,’’ and a ‘‘ distinguished military 
journalist,’’ hasappearedin 7he Speaker, London, and caused 
much discussion. It refersto the ‘‘ severe’’ policy employed 
against the Boer people, and is in part as follows : 


‘« It has perhaps escaped notice how many senior officers 
began to come home just as soon as they understood the new 
policy of ‘denuding’ the country; or burning homesteads 
because a railroad several miles off was broken in the ordinary 
course of war ; of burning or blowing up the rest; of leav- 
ing women and children on the bare, cold veldt ; of forcing 
folk against whom something was suspected, but nothing 
could be proved except the absence of their male adults, 
to concentrate in the towns where they had no means of 
subsistence ; of sending out bands, without an officer, with 
orders to burn every home they came across, —for all of which 
there is abundant evidence over the signatures of the very 
men who were so disgusted with the jobs put on them that 
they complained to their fathers and mothers at home. 

‘*IT do not say all the officers referred to came home 
because they declared they could not stand that sort 
of work ; but there were some. And I say, with some exper- 
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ience of half-barbaric warfare, that many a Turkish general 
in 1877 would have been ashamed to carry on a campaign as 
some parts of ours has been carried on in South Africa.”’ 





Planting Forests for Profit. 
WE have always contended, says Mechans’ Monthly, ‘‘ that 
there was no reason why joint stock should not be formed fo: 
profitable forest culture. Year by year the tree-covered land 
would increase in value as the trees approach nearer and 


nearer maturity, and thus bring a bonus for the stock. The 
writer knows of a piece of forest land bought by a friend, not 
so very many years ago, for fifty cents an acre, and which 
recently brought an offer of $100 an acre for the privilege of 
cutting off the timber. 

‘* We learn, by a recent issue of the excellent journal, 
The Forester, that one such company is actually being formed 
to be known as the American Reforestation Company. Its 
headquarters is in the office of the American Lumberman, of 
Chicago. It is proposed to start with 350,000 acres, and 
plant white and red pine. Wisconsin and Michigan seem 
to be the States chosen for the experiment.”’ 


e ES 


French and Canadian Birthrate. 


THE statistics of population in France for 1899 have just been 
tabulated ; that they excite but slight attention abroad may be 
due to the fact that they reveal the same tendency to national 


shrinkage in people which has been characteristic of French 
census reports forten years. The figures for 1899 report births 
as 847,627, which is 10,000 less than the average for the past 
decade. The excess of births over deaths was but 31,394. 
Germany now has 55,000,000 inhabitants, and France but 
38,000,000. 

It is curious that while France's birthrate thus diminishes 
so seriously the French in Canada (in the province of Quebec), 
are one of the most prolific of the white races in the world, 
their rate of increase being much in excess of that of the 
English-speaking population in Canada. 


The Influence of Bad Examples. 


A SPECIAL despatch from London to a New York newspaper, 
the 7ribune, describing the defense made by the British offi- 
cials of their unprosperous war in South Africa, says Mr. 
Brodrick, the new Secretary for War, ‘‘ tried to find consola- 
tion in the magnitude of the efforts made by Spain for the 
conquest of Cuba, and the cost of the protracted war con- 
ducted by the American army for the pacification of the 
Philippines.’’ 

Upon which the Springfield Refubjican remarks : 

‘*So it has come to this. America is comforted by British 
agonies, and Britain by American agonies, while both go 


back to the death throes of wretched Spain for heartfelt con- 
solation. And this is ‘glory’ !’’ 


Beer and Whisky. 
OcEANS of ink have been shed to show the gain to temperance 
by having people made acquainted with beer and ‘light 
wines.’’ In France it is now admitted that there has been a 
great increase in the consumption of alcohol, in the form of 
‘*spirits,’’ the drinkers having gone on to that from their 
light wines. 

As for the beer-drinking in Germany, the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows a 
great increase in our export of whisky to that country. More 
distilled spirits are now exported from this country to Ger- 
many than to any other foreign country. The Germans, ap- 
parently, are partial to Bourbon whisky (distilled from corn or 
wheat) in preference to rye. For the year ending June 30, 


1900, 411,489 gallons of bourbon and 137,578 gallons of rye 
whisky were sent. 
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Old Blue. 


EACH year sees ‘‘old blue’’ china becoming increasingly 
scarce. Twenty-five years ago it could be picked up at farm- 
houses and old residences for a low price. Now pieces in 
fine condition, particularly those bearing pictures of famous 


American buildings, have become the fad of collectors, and 
large prices are being paid for them. 

Much of this ‘‘old blue ’’ reached this country in the first 
quarter of the century. It was because of the prejudice 
against goods made in England that the Staffordshire pottery 
makers put on their wares illustrations of American buildings 
and scenes. ‘‘A Collection of Old Blue’’ is shown and 
described in the De/ineator for January. A novelty in con- 
nection with the article is that the pottery is printed in the 
actual color. 


A Stool of Repentance. 


‘‘ Any infraction of the rules at Girard College,’’ says the 
Philadelphia Record, ‘‘is punished with twenty minutes on a 
stool of repentance. When the institution first adopted this 
scheme of punishment one stool was enough. As the college 
expanded the stools multiplied, and to-day no less than sixty 


four-legged, painless instruments of discipline are in more or 
less constant use in a room devoted exclusively tothe punish- 
ment of those who have transgressed the rules. 

‘« There is absolutely nothing to the disciplining except the 
order to sit on a comfortable stool for twenty minutes and 
‘think it over.’ Any of the lads would sooner take a sound 
thrashing and have done with it, but the stool of repentance 
has proved itself an ideal punishment, and it has come to 
stay at Girard College.”’ 


NEITHER the obtaining nor the retaining of any trade is 
an object for which we may justly shed each other’s blood.— 
[Benjamin Franklin. ] 


A Scotrtisu soldier says that on entering a captured Boer 
laager (defended camp), he saw a girl about 18 or I9 years 
lying dead, with a rifle in her hand and a bullet through her 
head. 


Tue bill to prohibit child labor was defeated in the Georgia 
House by a vote of 104 to 56. Some acrimonious charges 
were made on both sides. The opponents of the bill claimed 
that the legislation was in the interest of New England mill- 
owners. Its adherents made the charge that the mill men 
had been trafficking in the blood ‘of children for eastern 
capital. 


Four young colored men, graduates of Tuskegee, sailed 
from New York, Eleventh month 3, for Togo, on the west 
coast of Africa, having been engaged by the German Govern- 
ment to teach the African natives in a German colony there 
improved methods of cotton raising, building houses, gins, etc. 


In New York City, last week, J. Edward Simmons, a 
banker, gave a dinner to C. M. Schwab, president of the Car- 
negie Steel Company. It was estimated that the guests 
‘‘were worth in their own right nearly half a billion of dol- 
lars."’ ($500,000,000), ‘‘while they represented corporate 
capital of an incalculable extent.’’ The party included 
Andrew Carnegie, J. Pierpont Morgan, Levi P. Morton, D. O. 
Mills, Cornelius N. Bliss, and others. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ARGUMENT was begun before the United States Supreme 
Court, at Washington, on the 17th instant, on two cases 
which raise the question directly whether Porto Rico and the 
Philippine Islands are, legally, part of the United States, and 
protected by the United States Constitution, or whether they 
are ‘‘colonies,’’ or ‘‘possessions,’’ without constitutional 
rights. The case was presented by Everett Brown and Ed- 
ward C. Perkins, who represent John H. Goetze, who has 
been charged duty on tobacco brought in from Porto Rico. 
The case of Manuel Pepka, who was a United States soldier 
in the Philippines, and brought in fourteen diamond rings, 
which the custom officers held for duty, is combined with that 
of Goetze. The cases attract great attention, as the status of 
the Islands is now likely to be settled by the Court, though a 
decision will hardly be rendered for some time. 


A REMARKABLE address was delivered on the evening of 
the 14th inst., before the students of the University of Michi- 
gan, at Ann Arbor, by ex-President Benjamin Harrison, on 
the question ‘‘ whether the Constitution follows the flag ’’ — 
whether the new ‘‘ possessions,’’ including Porto Rico, the 
Hawaiian Islands, etc., are under the national Constitution, 
or may be governed at will by the President and Congress. 
President Harrison spoke strongly against the latteridea. ‘‘A 
government of unlimited and absolute powers,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
not an American government. For one, I do not believe the 
makers of our Constitution ever intended to confer the power 
of any such government over any one in the Constitution.”’ 
Referring particularly to Porto Rico, he said: ‘‘If the act of 
annexation does not carry the Constitution, I can think of 
nothing that does. The Constitution goes to annexed territory 
because of the act.”’ 

Wuat is called the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, an agree- 
ment negotiated some time ago between this country and 
England in relation to the proposed construction of the Nica- 
ragua Ship Canal, has been under discussion for several days 
in the United States Senate. An amendment to it, prepared 
by the late Senator Davis, of Minnesota, was adopted on the 
14th instant, by a vote of 65 to 17, allowing the United States 
to fortify the canal. The original treaty provided for a 
‘* neutralized ’’ unfortified canal. Other amendments are 
proposed. If the treaty shall be confirmed at all, it will thus 
be materially changed, and it is uncertain whether Great 
Britain will agree to it. Secretary Hay, it is said, has 
offered to resign, if the President should wish him to, and 
there is a probability that he will not remain in the Cabinet 
beyond March 4th. 

DISPATCHES from Manila say that there is a general dis- 
inclination among the volunteer troops to re-enlist ; practi- 
cally all of them wish to return home as soon as their time is 
out. The first regiment to return will embark at New Year. 
‘* It is believed that the temporary depletion of many posts 
and the checking of operations will result in renewed insur- 
gent activity.’ There is no reason to believe that the situa- 
tion in the Philippines has materially changed from what it 
has been far many months past. The table of United States 
losses made up by the New York Evening Post is now 3,172 
dead and 2,525 wounded. A San Francisco dispatch, on the 
18th, says two transports, with 650 sick soldiers, are now on 
the way home, and another will leave Manila on the 22d 
with 500 more. 








In a village church near London, it was 
noticed, says the British Weekly, that the 
clergyman who served as a supply during 
the regular parson’s holiday, wore a black 
and white hood over his surplice. A 
visitor sojourning in the place observed 
to her landlady that he must be a Cam- 
bridge Bachelor of Arts. ‘‘Ah, well, 
miss,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ I don’t think he'll 
be a bachelor long; for they say he has 
five portraits of the same young lady in 
his sitting-room.’”’ 
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THE annual convention of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union was held in Washington City from the 3d to 
the 8th instant. The attendance was large, and the conven- 
tion was pronounced ‘‘ one of the best in the history of the 
organization.’’ The old officers were reélected, with Mrs. 
L. M. N. Stevens, of Maine, as President. Twelve States 
reported having made a net gain of 500 or more members 
during thé past year, Ohio leading the list, with New York 
next. It is probable that the next convention will be held at 
Fort Worth, Texas, although invitations were received from 
many States. 

Ir does not appear that anything definite has yet been ac- 
complished in the settlement of the Chinatrouble. All the 


dispatches for weeks have related to the negotiations for an | 


agreement among the ‘‘ Powers,”’ including the United States, 
as to what they would demand of China. A London dis- 
patch, 18th, refers to the ‘‘ extraordinary tangle’’ these ne- 
gotiations have lately been in. The most hopeful word is that 
the French Government has seized at Marseilles boxes of 
stolen property—‘‘ loot ’’—sent home from China by army 
men, and has announced a policy of returning such property, 
includiug, it is to be presumed, the astronomical instruments 
stripped from the observatory at Peking. A Peking cor- 
respondent of a London newspaper telegraphs that ‘‘ an ex- 
perienced general '’ says he ‘‘ considers a settlement by next 
spring improbable. He foresees some danger of complica- 
tions here that will disturb the peace of Europe.”’ 

In South Africa the Boers have resumed their activity, 
and have attacked the British forces successfully at several 
points, within the last fortnight. The most serious of these 


affairs was at Nooitgedacht, where Commandant Delarey 
attacked Gen. Clements, and besides inflicting severe loss on 
him in killed and wounded, captured a considerable number 


*,* The Christmas entertainment for Race | 
Street First-day School will be held on Fourth- | 
day evening, Twelfth month 26, from half-past 
seven to half-past nine o’cleck, in the old li- 
brary-room, at Fifteenth and Race streets. 
Lewis B. AMBLER, Sup't. 





*,.* A Meeting for Divine worship is held 
weekly on First-days, at 3.30 p. m. at Fair Hill 
meeting-house, Germantown ave. and Cambria 
street. 






*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made 
the following appointments : 

TWELFTH MONTH, I900: 

23. Germantown, 10.30 a. m. 
First MONTH, IQOI: 

6. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 

20. Green Street, 10.30 a. m. 

AQuILa J. LUNvILL, Clerk. 





*,* First-day evening meetings in Philadel- 
phia, during Twelfth month, are held at Green 
Street, at 7.30 o'clock. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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The Lamp of Steady Habits 
. | 





of his men, a detachment of the ‘‘ Northumberland Fusiliers.’ 


| A Boer force of 700 men is reported as invading the Cape 


Colony, and in an attack on ‘‘ Brabant’s Horse'’ captured 
107 men. The Boers release their prisoners, and send in the 
British wounded. Attempts to surround and capture Com- 
mandant DeWet, in the Orange Free State, have so far failed. 


A QUESTION putin the House of Commons, on the rith 
inst, elicited the statement that there had been 15,625 cases 
of typhoid fever among the British troops in South Africa, 
and that of this number 3,642 proved fatal. 


THE telegraphic dispatch from San Francisco announcing 
that the bodies of 1,500 dead soldiers and sailors had arrived 
there on a United States transport on the 1oth instant, was, it 
appears, incorrect. The number was but 11, ‘‘ten of whom 
died on the way.’’ 


In the English House of Commons, on the 13th, it was 
stated that Government contracts for thirty railroad bridges 
in the Uganda river region, in Africa, had been given to the 


American Bridge Company. Seven thousand tons of steel 
will be required. 


THE French Chamber of Deputies, on the roth, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution intended to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of absinthe in France. A Deputy said 
the drinking of this terrible intoxicant had been accompanied 
by a great increase of insanity. 


TRAINS have begun to use the tunnel of the Great North- 
ern railroad, in the Cascade mountains. It is 13,200 feet 
long, and the thickness of the roof at the thickest place is 
5,300 feet,—a little more than a mile. Its construction has 
been accomplished in less than four years. 









































Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 1gor. 





ESEREESEUSEUS 


The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 








*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore Ma a you to use bad 1 age; the lamp that looks good 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings dur- Ls when yon eet it and stays good; t 4 1 you 
ing Eleventh and Twelfth months as follows: never willingly part with, once you have it; that’s 










TWELFTH MONTH : 
23. Aisquith St , Baltimore. 
30. Woodlawn, Va. 
ELIZABETH B. PASSMORE, Chairman. 


Che New Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered you as “ just as good” 
—they may be, in some respects, but for all around 
ess, there’s only one. To make sure the lamp 
offered you is genuine, look for the name on it; every 
New Rochester lamp has it. 


We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 
in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New Yi 


ni ' Wt 







FAME.—'‘ Do you devote much thought 
to your poems?’’ asked the eminent ex- 
plorer. ‘‘ Bless your soul, no!’” said the 
eminent versifier. ‘‘I have reached a 
height where I can afford to let that part 
of the work fall on the reader.’’—T[In- 
dianapolis Press. ] 










FRIENDS’ 


p SAVE ‘2 YOUR FUEL 


wasted up chimney Money refunded 
BY USING THE if not satisface 


OCHESTE rT pookise 
RADIATOR. 


on econ- 
Cost $2.00 and up. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
33 Furnace St., Rochester, 1. Y. 


SERVICE TO FLORIDA VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


At present two through trains leave Philadel- 
phia, Broad Street Station, daily, carrying 
through Pullman drawing-room sleeping-cars 
to Florida via the Southern Railway. In addi- 
tion to the above on January 14, the Florida 
Limited will resume seavice. This famous 
train has been operated over the Southern Rail- 
way for several seasons past. The equipment 
of the Florida Limited this season will be superb, 
in fact, the very finest cars built by the Pullman 
Company will be operated on these trains. The 
Southern Railway has dining-car service on all 
through trains. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia, will take pleasure in furnishing all 
information. 


heat- 
ing 


THE 


WASHINGTON. 


HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
December 27 has been selected as the date 


for the Personally-Conducted Holiday Tour of | 


the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington 
This tour will cover a period of three days, 
affording ample time to visit all the principal 
points of interest at the National Capital, in- 
cluding the Congressional Library and the new 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Round trip rate, cover- 
ing railroad transportation for the round trip, 


hotel accommodations, and guides, $14.50 from 


New York, $13.00 from Trenton, and $11 50 
from Philadelphia. These rates cover accom- 
medations for two days at the Arlington, Nor- 
mandie, Riggs or Ebbitt House. For accom- 
modations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan, 
or National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to 
Mount Vernon, Richmond, Old Point Comfort, 
and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates 


All tickets good for ten days, with special | 


hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila 
delphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, ete. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pe. 


ie asked some 


omy in. | 


STAvE Superintendent of Schools Stet- 
son was visiting a school in Pembroke, 
interesting questions 
about the little things of the world about 


‘‘How many seed-compartments are 
| there in an apple?’’ he queried. Noone 
| knew. ‘‘ And yet,’’ said the State Super- 
intendent, ‘‘all of you eat many apples in 
the course of a year, and see the fruit 
every day, probably. You must learn to 
notice the little things.’’ 

The talk of the State Superintendent im- 
pressed the children. They earnestly dis- 
cussed the matter at recess-time, and the 
teacher the next day overheard this con- 
versation in the play yard: A little girl 
got some of her companions around her, 
and gravely said : ‘‘ Now, children, make 
believe that I'm Mr. Stetson. You've got 
to know more about common things. If 
you don’t, you'll grow up to be fools. 
Now, tell me,’’ she said, looking sternly 
at a playmate, ‘‘how many feathers has 
a hen “in [Bangor Commercial. | 


What the Whitman Poet says this week | 


Wart gives you strength when tired and worn? 

What soothes the nerves when you feel forlorn? 

What cheers the evening, and brightens the morn? 
It is WHitMan’s Breakfast Cocoa. 

| Always ask for WHITMAN'S 


REMOVED. 
Lizzie J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 





Dr. JOHN P. SAGER, 
DENTIST, 
7 Hamilton Street, shi 


Young Friends’ R eview. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business EpirTor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 





® Friends’ Book Association, % 
OF PHILADELPHIA . 

} Publishers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Booksellers, Stationers, 


Engravers, 
~, Artists’ Materials, ¥ 
¥ Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 
¥ Everything relating to the Kinder- § 

garten and School. 


and Printers, 


S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| tions as well as in climatic conditions. 





iil 


ACBETH’S “pearl top”’ 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys do not break from 
heat, not one in a hundred. 
They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 
They fit the lamps they are 
made for. Shape controls the 
draft. Draft contributes to 
proper combustion; that 
makes light; they improve 
the light of a lamp. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/27 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TO ENJOY SPRING UNDER SOUTHERN 
SKIES. 
IT is not necessary to expend a large amount 


| of money to visit the numerous charming resorts 
It costs only 25c. a can. | 


reached by the Southern Railway; round-trip 
tickets are on sale at reduced rate, and this 
great steel highway of the South leads toregions 


of beauty and health, upon trains that glide as 


| if on the wings of the wind, over the smoothest 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


of tracks. The journey is made in luxurious 


| trains, embracing all the.comforts and conven- 


iencies of the finest hotels. All through trains 
are composed of the finest type of vestibuled 
Pullmans, and dining cars are operated through- 


| out the year. 


The resorts of the South are varied in attrac- 
‘lhose 
in robust health who simply seek a warmer clime 
where they may escape the rigors of a North- 
ern winter may choose wholly as fancy dictates. 
Florida, Thomasville, Ga., Aiken, S. C., Sum- 
merville, S. C., Pinehurst, N.C , are delightful 
places to visit during the winter months. The 
‘- Land of the Sky’ has an ideal winter cli- 
mate. Of this section Asheville is the center, 
but by no means the only desirable place. 
There are a score of others, such as Saluda, 
Skyuka, Tryon, Sapphire, Waynesville, Hen- 
dersonville, Flat Rock, Skyland, and Hot 
Springs. The winter temperature is almost 
identical with that of Southern France and 
Northern Italy. In any of these, excellent 
accommodations are to be had. 

The Southern Railway operates a perfect 
through service between Philadelphia and 
Florida the South and Southwest. Charles L. 
Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 828 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish a copy of the book, ‘* Winter Homes 
in the South,’’ and all information. 


A POPULAR PLAN. 

THE route between New York and Chicago 
by way of the Lackawanna Railroad is growing 
into popularity. It takes people through some 
of the finest scenery in America, over splendid 
roadbeds, in excellent cars that are noted for 
their fine riding qualities. The dining-car 
service is worked on the principle of order what 
you want and pay for nothing else—a plan that 
is very popular. You may have your meals 
cheap or as expensive as you please. “ervice 
is on the European plan. Individual club 
breakfasts or suppers, calculated to please the 
most fastidious, are furnished at a minimum 
cost of 35 cents. 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., | 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 


Interest allowed on 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Correspondence invited. 


Umbrellas— 
special styles for gifts 


Our stock is enormous, because it 
must be to meet the great demand ; 
our prices are lowest, because our 
immense purchases insure us inside 
cost : 


‘‘THE ALBION *’—our new pure-dye, 
all-silk Umbrella, with “S. & C.”’ 
woven in the border as a special guar- 
antee of quality ; 26 and 28-inch, with 
finest English natural sticks procurable 
—$5. Same with fancy handle—g6.50 
to $10 00. 

GIFT UMBRELLAS FOR CHILDREN 
—50c to $2.50. 

GIFT UMBRELLAS FOR WOMEN— 
$1.00 to $5.00. 

GIFT UMBRELLAS FOR MEN—$1.50 
to $5.00. 

GIFT UMBRELLAS—of highest grade— 
up to $20.00 each. 


Black Dress Goods, 
sharply reduced 


75¢ All-wool Fancy Homespun, 50-inch 
—s5oc a yard. 

75c All-wool Zibelines, 50-inch—5oc a 
yard, 

75c All-wool Cheviot, 50-inch—soc a yard. 

$1.00 All-wool Coating Serge, 50-inch— 
75c a yard, 


$1.50 All-wool Estamine, 50-inch—$1I.00 ; 


a yard. 
$1.50 All-wool English Natte, 50-inch— 
$1.00 a yard. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders *‘ Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 


GI RARD TRUST COMPANY 
E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000, io Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR,.ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MorT- 


TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR- PROOF VAULTs. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President eo R SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. va seen Vice President and Actua 
ASA S. WING; Ma + of Insurance Department, oer ASHBROOKE: rust Officer, J. ROB: 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant a rR BARTON TOWNSEND. Assistant Actuary, 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH; | Secretary, C. WALTER Bort ON. 


PRILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


me OSS WICKS. Nz 
ML 
RUT 


The Finest and Cleanest 


on the Market 





Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1901. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1901. Read the figures 
given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send FrienDs’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 





British Friend, (6s. 6d. & postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly oe. Hort.), 
($2), . <<. on QUARTERLIES. 


Scribner's Magazine, ($3). Maria P Blackburn elig. Rev.),($3), $4.50 
1203 Bolton st avove should write to us, 


WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES ( Continued.) 
Periodicals. Price al both. Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 The Century Magazine, ($4)... 5.60 
The Nation, ($3), 4.80 Harper's Magazine, ($4), . . 5-30 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new sub- Atlantic Monthly, ($4), . 5-30 
scribers only), 4.50 The Forum, ($3), 4.60 
Independent, ($2), 7 3-99 North American Review, ($s), 6.10 
Christian Register, ($3), . 5-10 St. Nicholas, ($3), . . 4.60 
Scientific American, ($3), 4.60 Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 3.80 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), . + + 5-39 | The Chautauquan, ($2), . . 3.90 
Journal of Education, ($2. 50), . 4.35 Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 2.35 
The Living Age, ($6), 7-60 | McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 2.90 
MONT The Farm Journal, ($0.50), — 
HLIES. | Little Men and Women, ($0.50), . 2.45 

ntti, 


Persons wishing other peric 
and we will give prices. 

Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if 
ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading 
‘* price for both.’’ 
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